Overseas 


Claremont Teachers College 
(A CoJIego of Advanced Education) 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Aiuiitanltans did hivllod Ircm nullably qualified porBonn In fill 
ifto following pocltl on which wll b a cornu vacant early In I37U : 

SENIOR LECTURER 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Tfio CrIPago Is nookiny n highly quallflacP pardon lo ansumn 
roBfionBltulFiy, itrulor thin dtaicllun ol tha Prlnci|inl, for Ilia 
organisation. adnifnelrnilon and diiKUlopmont of couiaaa in ihn 
Dapurtmenl of Educational Paycliology. 

SALARY : To bo nna Dilated ut llio (Into of appolnlmonl within Iho 
ronqa SA10.S1S-SAta.1D3. 

CONDITIONS .OP SERVICE : Condltlonn of Sorvlco nro comparahlo 
wllh those In Unlvorellloa nnd In Colleges of Advencad Education 
In AuelralJn. 

APPl I CATIONS : Oelalin r.f conditions of eorvlcn, dullos. rolevanf 
iiun fill cnl ic-na nnd nppJIciilon forms nmy bn obtained from : 

THE REGISTRAR 

CLAREMONT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Goldsworthy Road, Claremont 
Western Australia 6010 

Appal ntons will ho opuciod lo enntmonco duty as Qurty fn 1670 
.in possible. 

Applications alv.-uhl roach (ho Collocpk by 22 Doenmber, 1976. 


STUDENT ADVISER 

Required by Middle East Oil Company 


in supervise tliLr tt-c Imlcal oiliiuitluii and welfare of 40 
young employ ccs of Hie cninpnny tv title studying In tin? 
Uiiltcti Kingdom. 

Candidates may he men m- wumcti and eliciiiKd linve know 
Ictlpu of teclinlCHl training in educational Insti lit llnil s up 
In the level of I INI), nnd be ready to visit the trainees 
to assess ilu-lr progi-oss nt col loses throughout England. 

The uppnluimcnt will be bused on tlie I.otidon Office of 
the Company bill the Student Adviser will be directly its- 
ixmslblc to liictr Field Office In the Middle East nnd will 
be able to conduct much of the work front home. A con- 
tract of one yenr In (ha first Instance Is proposed wJdi 
a salary between E3.UD0 and £1,01)0 negotiable ill the light 
nr experience and qtuliflia lions. 

Plcaflc npply wllh full Cu rr frtil inn Vltoe In slrfcl cnufl- 
deuce to Mr. V*. II. It. Hunt son, (labbltus-Tlirlng Services 
I. id., 6, 7 & 8, Suck vlllc Street, Loudon, TV IX 2RU. 


EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT AWARDS 

Ministry of 

Overseas Development 



DARWIN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

VICE- 

PRINCIPAL 

The Community College follows a concept in post 
secondary education which la now to Australia, 
It la an autonomous council governed Institution, 
whioh provides courses of any type at any level 
to suit (he needs of the community In Darwin and 
tho Northern Territory. The college opened In 
March. 1974. 

Courses currently conducted range from sub-trade, 
baslo skill and hobby courses, through trade, tech- 
nical and sub-professional courses to diploma and 
degree standard. General programmes of study 
Include technology, aclence, commerce, bualnass 
administration, liberal studies, creative and applied 
arts, continuing education, teacher education and 
Australian linguistics. 

Tho Council now Invites applications for the posi- 
tion ol VIoa-Principal. 

DuVlES : 

The Woe-Principal will deputise lor the Principal 
nnd will act as the Senior Academic Planner and 
Controller of Academic Services. The appointee 
will also be responsible (or coordinating the 
academlo activities of the various schools and 
departments In the college and may be required 
to act as Chairman of the Academic Board. 

QUALIFICATIONS : 

A University higher degree or its equivalent, plus 
extensive experience in post secondary education. 

SALARY :S21 ,000. 

CONDITIONS : 

Conditions are now under review by Council, but 
Include superannuation, liberal recreation leave and 
long service leave. A study leave scheme, similar 
to those in Colleges ot Advanced Education. Is now 
being Investigated. 

Reasonable movement expenses to Darwin will be 
paid. A copy of the proposed conditions may be. 
obtained from tho Registrar, 

APPLICATIONS: 

Applications should oontaln a curriculum vitae, the 
names and addresses of three professional referees 
and the dale when available to commence duty. 
Applications close Monday. 5th January, 1976, and 
should be addressed to : 

The Registrar. 

Darwin Community College 
1 P.O. Box 40140 
Caauarlna NT Australia 6702 
Telephone 271233 


Librarians 


Buckinghamshire County Council Education Department 
Buckinghamshire College o£ Higher Education 
Dircitur : D. J. Everett, B.A., F.P.T.Cnm. 
(Ruudvertlsenicnt ) 

College Librarian 

Applications arc Invited from GRADUATE CHARTERED 
LIBRARIANS with senior experience in an academic 
library for the post of COLLEGE LIBRARIAN in this 
new Institution formed by the merger on September 
1st last of the former High ’Wycombe College of Tech- 
nology & Art nnd Ncwland Park College of Education. 
The successful applicant for tills senior post will be 
expected to supervise the development of die library to 
support a wide range of new degree courses. The pre- 
sent library staff consists of five full-time and nine 
part-time staff. 


The successful applicant will be expected to commence 
duties not later Uinn 1st April, 197G, but earlier it pos- 
sible. The appointment will be at Grade III Head of 


Deportment level salary range EG, 23 1 to £7,023. 

Further; details aud application forms (lo be returned 
by 15th December) may be obtained from the Assistant 
Director, Buckinghamshire College of Higher Education, 
Queen Alexandra Road, High Wycombe, Bucks, previous 
applicants will be reconsidered without rcappU cation, 


Courses. 


University of London 
Institute of Education 

Diploma in 

Educational Administration 

Applications are Invited lor the course leading to the 
University of London Diploma in Educations 
Administration beginning In October, 1976. This ib a 
day release course extending over two academlo yesrv 
attendance at the Institute will generally be on one 
afternoon per week in the first year and on one day. 
each week in the second year. 

The course Is designed for officers of Local Edge* 
tlon Authorities and other administrative agendas 
connected with the education service and for those in 
responsible positions in schools, colleges and olnar 
educational Institutions, it will Include the study ol the 
educational system In Its polllioal, administrative arw 
Institutional settings, the assessment and use of modem 
management methods, and organisational anatySM- 
Some specialisation will be possible In the fieloa or 
primary, secondary and further/higher eduoat on. pacn 
student will be required to undertake an Individual 
study relevant to the Held of administration in wmen in 
which he or she (8 working. 

Further details and applicaiion forms oWjSjjfjJ- 
from the Registrar. University ol London Institute w 
Education, Malat Street, London WC1E 7HS. 
application is advised, preferably by 15th March, 13 


Die HJafelrj of Overseas Development is ofledeg a in ill 
ui«&»r if awards, to enable I imitation and research Into 
problems if education in ■develsolag countries end lo enlarge 
Ihe experience of Ifnse Iron Britain the are explored in 
If^ls field. 1 The duration ol lh» awards will be Iren six 
dionlhs to .Two years. Ca.nsMefatloA ii III be. given U ,f 
Sffllcut vlddng lo'.vfrii'.fof o' : Maher .dedrw 
ri . iWrsKira iw.fdMM («H 


Holidays and . 
Accommodation 


WILTSHIRE 

A Small Country' Housa 
to fat In ,- 
quiet ryrar soiling,' 

' suitable for. . 

FIELD STUDY 


• with '40 acres of', 
hwadows Itind small AVer 
.1. ittito; south of A.3O0 ; 

•. ;• D^talla from >-* ; 
Humbert .F|irjt Rawienoe 
;■ ■; y A Bquarey 
'.,.8 Rq I lepton e Streep. 
^.Salisbury, . ‘ !'• 
27«T4 S : 


Polytechnics continued 
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Frank Manuel on Condorcet 
I. A. Richards on George Herbert 
. Erip Partridge on Les Gros Mots 
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Mulley resists student target cuts 

lor Sue Cameron renn„ 


by Sue Cameron 

A grim fight has begun inside the 
Cabinet lo stop the education ser- 
vice taking an unfuir share of a 
planned £3,!>00ni cutback in public 
spending in 1970-79. 

It is understood that the Cabinet 
decided on ibis overall figure two 
wookB ago and that Mr Mulley. ' 
Secretary of State for Education, 


Mr Barnett demanded a toinl 

Mai 011 th f nu - mbcr o* students 
in higher education next venr. a 

««« NWRlIng freexo on books, 
non-teaching staff and equipment 
at oil levels aud a complete stand- 
still on all provision for under fives. 
Mr Mulley Imd to work hard to 


But lie is worried that other big 
spending Government departments 
will ivy to improvo their own posi- 
tions by insisting that education hike 
a much bigger shnro of tho cuts. 
And ho knows that when tho final 
decision Is made he will not be argu- 
ing from a position of strength. 




— * vYUlUU 

not bo asked to taka n greater share 
of tlic burdon at u later date. 

The recommendations for sharing 
Hie, cuts which went before tlie 


■ „ “ , B'unni 111 Itpuim* 

lng oil books and equipment. 

However, the cuts will mean a 
slowing down in the growth of 
higher education and an end to nil 


ike cuts which went before the S^uuon unit an end to nil 

Cabinet yesterday woro largely tho hi 01 !?,! v5 tU n n,i r ? h0s 

wrk of Mr Joel finrnett, chief secr» Mr , reckons 

tary to the Treasury. It is believed nnri Snn .n 18 u, - tler 'V* uld bo fn l r 
that be tried to squeeze far woro J?iJ£ 00W “ abI,H ^ Mn tUe economic 


Britain fails 
to contribute 
on EEC policy 

from Alan Cone 

w „ „ BRUSSELS 

Mr Mulley, Socrutary of State for 
nT lv ,“ hcro no »t week 

WMMCii British educationists have 
only a smoU p.ift in fbrniu- 

with education ministers 
a*! 01 ? 6 / 018141 Ulem hcr states, 
10 a ®' ee a resolution 
education 

2 ,^, 1 °^ ^ European Com- 
Ppwora to implement a 
m i point action programme : 
motion of freedom of move- 

SteSSF-f- 01 Bolidols'ftir the 
jworen of migrant workers. 

equal opponun- 
•Stort-terra exchanges of ' persqn- 


iwr win i icy s tnsk any easier. He 
cannot demand n tatter deal for 
schools and colleges on the grounds 
of sheer numbers. Hut ministries 
like Die Department of Health and 
Social Security can and will use ihc 
Increase In tho numbor of pension- 
ers und sick people as u powerful 
argument for being let off compara- 
tively lightly, — TES. 


Universities urge 
fair deal on 
foreign student fees 


Freudi and Hutch, The 


by Tim Albert 

Student fees should go up next year 
In proportion to the increased costs 
Ot r-itiKd pg. viipi vcrsitice, a working 
party of administrator* which has 
been looldng at luition foes sug- 
gested this week. 

Tho working party, set up by tho 
Committee of Vice-Chaiicellors and 
Principals and the University Grunts 
Committee under die chairmanship 
of Sir Fraser Noble, also sounded a 
warning over the view that studonts 
from the richer countries should bh 
made (o pay more fur tltdr educa- 
tion in Britain. 

Final recommendations will follow 
this interim report and are expected 
in time for the 1977-8 academic year. 
Nevertheless, the committee madu 
some share-term recommendations 
for tho coming year, among thenl : 

• OomLbiluu all imiverslty fees into 
one comprehensive fee ; 

• adjusting die fees for J976-77 by 
a margin sufficient to cover tho per- 
centage change in university costs 
since 1975-76 ; 

• extending the special arrange- 
ments for giving financial help to 
those students for whom the 
Increase lit foes will cause hardship. 

The report noted that university 
fees. £141 for home and £320 for 
overseas students, fell as a propor- 
tion of the total income of univer- 
sities, Before 1939 they made up 
about 30per cent of tho revenue ; ■ 
in 1956-5/ it was’ 10.8 per cent ; in 
1073 to 74 the. provisional figure Js 
S per coot. • t ’ ' 

Out of 259,000 imdergraduates and 
ostgraduptes, 53,000 (20, per cent) . 
not have tlielr fees met out pf ■ 


I !N»,TTTT.r^m* I'l 


• cent) wero homo students, and 


TUe report rejected .the idea ihqt . 
economic i — * 






Sir Fraser, Noble. 

" Once now levels of ' feos have 
been agroed and Introduced, we con- 
sider that the income from them 
should bd maintained for a long 
period nt a constant real value.” 

Ou overseas students, the report 
pointed out that about 30 por coni 
of all postgraduates in Britain came 
from overseas, and that- tbe propor- 
tion of foreign undergraduates had 
risen from 5 per cent in 1968 to 8 
per cent at the present time. This 
cost about £50m a year: roughly 10 
per cent of the total recurrent 
grant of the universities. 

Although the report udmitted 
that o case could be made for rais- 
ing overseas students' fees, it 
pointed out that Britain hencuttcd 
in a numbor of ways when foreign 
students came to study.- Accord- 
ingly, tho working party were Un- 
able- w reach firm ponclusions at 
this stage. 

"High fees for overseas studonts 
to recover the wiiple mar- 
cost of their education would 
onefit the universities themselves 


ontee that the additional rovcuue> 
wdijld be retained Mthin the uni- 






£ht«e l Souih Afrirari tiudost ^leadors dfliit- 'unibn president at Witwutbrs- 
ahd .a 'lecturer wei-e detained on. rand Uulvcnrfty. Had Just beep 


Set up national 
; council for 
; polys— CNAA 

i by Brian Mac Arthur 

A national council to udviso tlic 
GuvernmonL on ihc development of 
colleges aud only technics was 

ui-flcd Mils wcok by the' Council for 
Nat i on nl Academic Awards— as well 
as this Univorsiiles Council for the 
Education of Teurliors und (lie 
Association nf Polytechnic TuncliL'rs. 

Since the so mu rcconuncmlutUin 
mis already been mude by iho Com- 
Si!?® «*f Directors of I'olyiocltnlcs 
UHLS, November 21), and it has 
been the policy uf tho Association 
, * c «t'herx m Tuchnicid In si it u- 
tions tor some yunr«, ihc idea of u 
national council Ls obviou-ily run 
ning on a .strong tide. 

The proposal fur u nniiomd conn 
cil has been made to tho Dupari- 
mcnr of F.duratinn aud Science in 
response to its request for comment 
on a paper by the Council of Local 
I-diicntion Authorities fClea) reuini 
nicmliiiQ tins crcatinjs of nine ruaio 
nal udvl.surv councils for further 
education (rllkb, November 7). 

All three organizations agreed 
that ultboiiclt further education 
could usefully be subject to regional 
councils, higher education urgently 
needed, as ihc CNAA put it. “some 
form of national participatory plun- 
niug machinery M , . 

The CNAA added: “ Council see* 
above all, tho nend for qdvlce on 
a national scale, on such matters as 
tho provision of a balanced disti-i- 
■ button of courses In full-time and 
sandwich higher education and on 
the long-term development of Insti- 
tutions with duo regard to die qual- 
ity of ritolr academic work, their role 
Rifd the rationale of proposed devel- 
opments for each of them. 

“ Advice on those matters must 
lie assembled la a. way which Is 
ucceptahley to Lhe local education 
autlioritios as providers of resources, 
but which U at the same time cred- 
ible to those In the educational sys- 
tem. 

" This requires ou open debate of 
the issues involved, conducted hi 
the light of a full knowledge of the 
basis on which decisions are made, 
by Individuals capable, of forming an 
acceptable judgment. This could 
not obtain fn a regional council 
system alone. . 

"It to council's bolief that there 
Is no recognizable strategy for thu 
development of higher education in 
tho public sector and that neither 
rhe existing machinery nor that now 
proposed would be able to produce 
one.” 

< It went, on to list eight, "press- 
ing reasons. "Tor p rptionaj strategy, 
including tnd pravoniiop of ” \vaste- 
ful duplication" of courses, the 





The growing influence ol 
Quine, Davidson, Kripke, 
Cltomsky, Rawls, Marx, 
and Sartre: the state of 
philosophy, page 8 


History 

Sidney Pollard on E. J. 
Hobsbawm’s The Age nf 
Capital, page 16 


The Road to 1984 

Patrick Parrindcr discusses 
two new books on George 
Orwell, page 19 


Social sciences 

David Walker on. the 
record of the SSRC, page 7 

Do inter-disciplinary 
studies debase the status of 
sociology? page 9 


1 1 ) i l . ■’) ii H 1 H i 


courses, 


Student politics 

Peter Wilby’s guide to NUS 
political groups, p.'ige 6 . 

Leader and letter, page 12 


i I iJui fj 


drift aud an Urgent need for reliable 
pnd up-to-date statistics in the non- 
university ; sector. 

The CNAA suggested that ike:rola 
of a national council of. up to 40 
members should bo to advise tho 
Secretory -of State for Education 
and Science as well as rogionui coun- 
cils In tho early stages nf national 
planuing. \ 

Fuller texts of ’tlio documents 
sub milled g by tho three organiza- 
tions will be. published in The, TUBS 
next week, l 


Views 

Kenneth Minoguc on 
minorities; Maurice 
.Kogan'S week, page ,5 


pop’s Diary 


Karol; Tip, outgoing TtUSAS prasl*. ./wdology loctttror. St. Natal Unjjyon 


and Glen /Moss.; former stit- 






























limit HI x-r.uyu — , 

students. In fact the board stated 
that the 14,000 figure was a nominal 

one, more for use in acquiring land 

than as an actual target. It did not 
foresee growth beyond 12,500- 
13,000 students “ for at least a gene- 

ra ifo\ve"ver, the board stated Its in- 
tention of buying up sites In Canv 
brldgo that would bo needed to 
accommodate 14,000 students. 

The hoard replied to criticism by 
university members of its proposed 
50: SO ratio aE arts nnd science post- 
graduate and undorgraduate stu- 
dents. The proposals had been 
genoiallv welcomed by the science 


policy periodically to take account 
of changes in circumstances. 

« There are advantages In seeking 
to match student numbers to the 
staff and resources available and 
the board have had ia mind the 
present spare teaching capacity in 
some science-based subjects, ana 
the considerable overloading ot 
some aits-based subjects. 

“ However they reaffirm their 
belief that a desirable distribution 
of student numbers between one 
faculty and another would bo 
achieved by u menus other than tho 
introduction of quotas.” 


Hockney says art history 


courses 


by Jiuie Feiiun&nn 
An attack on the compulsory inclu- 
sion of art history lectures in all 
fine urt courses was made at a 
seminar on art education in London 
last week. It was one of four 
seminars held to provide a platform 
where artists, critics and teachers 
could discuss the problems facing 
art today. ' ' 

Mr Brendan Taylor, the head of 
complementary studies at Win- 
chester College of Art, said that art 
history was unnecessary and time- 
consuming. Since the Coldstream 
report was published in. I960, it was 
compulsory for aft history to be a 
minimum of 15 per cent or the 
.course. \ . 

The prevalent opinion was that 
art students needed to know about 
art history because it linked them 
with artists of the past and instilled 
v ’ ' them with a sense of continuity. 

i ! “This is a very vague and unsatls- 

:* J > 1 : factory point of view. For me, and 

• rUM’i 1 ‘V'i 1 ' many others, all these courses do is 

: .~’-v 1 to Instil Into students the values of 

i i.> '..i» > our •present culture Arid more speci- 

fically those of the .art historians 
who write die books we study; But 
this point of view la perpetuated in 
the face of total complacency about 
the lack of ail authentic response In 
art 'colleges to the culture we have 
now" . 

Mr Taylor.' said ,!w bad _ jlever 
come across: a single case' where 


an artist had been Improved by an 
art history course. 

David Hockney, who was In the 
audience, said he supported Mr 
Taylor. He could not remember 
ever going to an art histury lccturo 
and said every artist had a good 
knowledge of art history because 
he naturally enjoyed looking at 
paintings. . „ , , , 

The general studies course which 
was Introduced, at the Royal College 
of Art while he was there was 
supposed to cover modern art 
criticism. But all it showed was 
that the authorities were confused 
about modern art and wanted to 
find any course to cover it so they 
could give a certificate at the end. 

Clive Ashwin, a senior lecturer 
at Middlesex Polytechnic, recalled 
that one of his best students was 
unable to take up 'a scholarship at. 
the RCA because he had not passed 
his history of art examination. The 
course was far too rigid and stereo- ! 
typed and did not work. 

But Mr Ashwin also attacked art 
colleges for turning out a minority 
.of people who were disorientated 


and embittered by the experience 
an- art education offered them. Over 
a thousand people graduated in art 
studies .every year and for some 
their education ** had encouraged 
them to Identify with a model of 
An artist which they could not jus-’ 
{aid in this society**.. 

. Most flue art '.students adjusted 
. satisfactorily . on graduation, ■ but 
there were many , with social and 
artistic aspirations which could not 
be fulfilled. ; 


Jack Jones wants 
more democracy 

Mr Jack Jones, general secretary of 
the .Transport and General Workers* 
U|il 9 iv Jim galled for thb develop- 
rrtent oi a greatly advanced forth of 
democracy In Britain. Giving an 
address, at • Birkbcck . College, Lon- 
don, this week M* Jones sold that 
democracy was a meaningless, con- 
cept unless everyone involved had I 
the maximum, opportunity to nf feet 
results. ". • V ■ 1 •; - ■.) 

Tho •"'new civilisation" ’ would 
require , thht nil Involved In , the 
acceptance . of decision? In indus try 
be given full , opportunity ifd'. (alee 
part in the determination, of policy. 
Working people sboujjd be involved 
In the. democratic process all the 
way^ t^oiigh, he said. 

was giving-' thb founda- 
tibh V at Birkbeck College, 

which etch year invitei appe&feer to 
address, staff. aqd stiiaenta On a 
. theme associated, .with ’ Ira ; infryqart; 
old fraditWhit pf fifrqvh<fibiL|P>ft : Uhie 
education-Eoi* wccrhingiidopi e > i 


Herts teacher training to be halved 


by David Hencke 
One of Hertfordshire’s two colleges 
of education is to be closed because 
the number of teacher naming 
places available in the county is to 
be reduced from 1,350 to 700. This 
will leave the county with only 525 
initial teacher training places. 

Hertfordshire’s further education 
subcommittee has agreed in prin- 
ciple to this but lias not recom- 
mended which college should close. 
A decision to close either Balls Park 
College, Hertford, or Wall Hall 
College, Watford, will be made by 
the education committee on January 
20 

Teacher training In. future will be 
concentrated in a- monotechriio col- 
lege while the buildings of the col- 
lege facing closure will be -trans- 
ferred to Hatfield Polytechnic for 
its use. . 

The authority is also proposing 
to merge four further education 


colleges into the new institutions 
by linking Watford College of Tech- 
nology with George Stephenson 
College of Further Education, and 
Letchiworth College of Technology 
with Hitchdn College of Further 
Education. 

The two colleges of technology 
and the Hitchiu college run a small 
number of Higher National Diploma 
courses and one degree- course. 

• The Department of Education 
and Sdence has asked the Church 
of England Board of Education to 
review Its proposals to dose the 
College of All Saints, Tottenham, 
and reconsider closing Culham Col- 
lege of Education, Abingdon. _ 

A request fnom the DES, which 
• says it is * hesitating ” over clos- 
1 ing die College of All Saints, will 
be discussed at a meeting of the 
Board of Education' today. There 
will also be renewed pressure from 
St Peter’s College, Saltley, to remain 


open. 

Culham College of EducstW 
Abingdon, which was repriSft 
die Boarti of Education's M 
department’s original list of ^ 
leges to be closed. h 

41 Dr Ernest Brent, princlMl m 
Garnett College, London, 
appointed die first director of 
new South Glamorgan Institute If 
Higher Education which win 
embrace Cardiff College of Edmi 
rion, Cardiff College of Art, Lla* 
daff College of Technology and du 
Cardiff College of Food Tectoioton 
and Commerce. 

Dr Brent was one of five short, 
listed for the post. 



a wreath to department officials in 
to close. . 


Mulley defends 
£465m grant 

Universities In the United Kingdom 
were more effectively organized and 
more efficient in cost- benefit terms 
than anywhere else in the world, the 
House of Commons was told 
recently. . , „ 

Answering questions in the House, 
Mr Mulley, Secretary for Education, 
said there was no dotibt the univer- 
sities were under great financial 
Stress, but he wanted to pay tribute 
to the Work they were doing. 

However, in another written ans- 
wer, he said in the country’s present 
financial state the universities’ grant 
of £465ni fqr recurrent spending in 
1975-76 was a reasonable settlement. 

He gave net recurrent institu- 
tional costs per full-time equivalent 
student, excluding student support 
and loan charges, for 1973-74, The 


memory of the colleges which are 


for refugees 

More than £60,000 has been given 
by .British, University students- and 
academics • during' 1,974-75 for ti\d 
education' 6$; refugee > students in 
Britain aud .abroad, according. 1 to the 
first edition of the World University 
Service (WUS) ; Scholarship Manual,. 

■ The manual, ; to be sent; to every 1 
university, polytechnic and college 
in the country, Is pgrt pf a campaign 
to help coordinate fund-raising for 
next year. It Ik estittiated tliat the 
campaign will ralie', twice list 1 - year’s 
qihoun(/. - ./ < : v 

. Among method* of firacUraisihg 
.outlined in the manual , is; increas- 
ing the price ;Of beer sold Id stu« 
detit union .bars. . . 

: The : funds : will ' assist • sill 
students who .would not otbqrwue 
have educatfanslopportunlties. WUS 
Is currently Supporting 112 moire 
black .students at, the university -PI 


£530 for major establishments of 
further education ; £1,130 in the 
polytechnics ; £660 in the colleges 
of education ; and £1,490 in die Uni- 
versities, excluding Northern Ire- 
land. 

• Mr Mulley also gave figures for 
overseas , students, both full-time 
and sandwich, attending, colleges of 
the Inner London Education Autho- 
rity. In 1972 there were 5,752 which 
represented a 7.6 per cent increase 
over the previous year; for 1973 


over ,1973. ‘ 

S I .lit a written answer -Mr Mulley. 
Lvided the number, of vacant places 
in science and technology -between 
the two sectors of higher education. 


me ov.wu vacant places ..were in 
universities this year; the remain- 
der were in polytechnics. .' ■ . 


Royal Society 
looks to youth 

by John Ross 

The Royal Society - has decided to 
increase the number of fellows 
elected annually from 32 to 40. This 
was revealed by Sir Alan Hodgkin, 
president of the Society, who retires 
this year after ills five year term. 
He will be succeeded by Lord Todd, 
Master of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Bi his final anniversity address to 
die Society, Sir Alan said: “I 
believe the Society has an important 
part to play in the life of the. nation 
and It can only do tills effectively 
If there is an adequate representa- 
tion of young and active people. By 
young, I mean 45 or less.” 

Sir Alan also announced that the 
society’s appeal, launched 18 months 
ago, had so far raised £835,000. He 
noted that the target of £lm had 
nearly been reached, in spite of the ■ 
financial qritia and in spite of the 
fact that the appeal was not for any 
specific purpose. 

Sir Alan criticized the manner In 
which funds had beta transferred 
from the Agricultural Research 
Council, die Medical Research Coun- 
cil, ' tad the Natural Environment 
Research Council to various mini- 
stries' 

He concluded that much of the 
work done by the MRC, ARC and 
NERC was i. 4 !#. well, suited to die 
. Specific contract” system, and qiat 
attempts to apply the customer- 
contractor Relationship In a rigid 
way were liable to be self-defeating. 
However, he went on to say that 
government ministries should be 
involved in defining research coun- 
cil objectives, ; . 

. He called on the Government to 
appoint, a Chief Scientific - Adviser, 
as proposed by Lord Rothschild. 


Plea for mbvet Wglsft 

Welsh . should; be included as an 
essential part of 1 the new .business 
and public administration qualifica- 
tions.; in colleges In the Welah- 
Sp Baking areas of Wales, says Plaid 


ucou o[/pumLcu piiilkipul 01 Sf 

Martin’s College of Education, 
Lancaster, in succession to Dr Hugh 
Pollard, who is retiring. 
Gwent College, page 6 


Oxford foresees 
‘steady state’ 
in housing needs 

by Frances Gibb 

Fewer Oxford University students 
wall occupy housing In the city by 
1 1981 than two years ago, accordfag 
to a recent survey conducted by tin 
university and sent to the City 
Architect and Planning Officer. 

The number of students In 1973/ 
74 needing city accommodation was 
4,298 out of a total of 11,260 
dent students. By 1976/77, it fa esti- 
mated that 4,000 students will nw 
city accommodation out of a PosslDM 
to tal of 12,350. The prpporiton will 
be the. same by 1981 wheo the lota 
number of students will stay roup? 
the same. 

Mr Geoffrey Caston, tlie registrar, 
said : “ The general aim is to pi» 
vide additional student housing 
maitch any growth in numbers. ™ 
figures seem to show we stiaii * 
rather better than that evenff® 
full student numbers projected tw 
the end of our current five jw 
plan are attained. 

« We don’t apologize for the g 
that many students still Imve to bm 
accommodation In the clty, « 
added. « That is part of the cooo« 
tradition of the city and the uniTtf 
aity” . 

Nearly 700 units of acconwWj 
tlon are planned betswen now 
1981, of which nearly 80 per 


exuBueu -"i , a . rt a 

opposed to hostels. Most, of tie 

will be purpose-built, wjtj » 

25 units dependent on tM ' 


5on*of M new 1 property by 
Sty, Property has alrteuy 
cliaSed for another 170 unlN t®™ 
owait planning approval- 
The university housing wt 
for 1981/82 is : 

7.988 j other bousing 
tie univeraaty, 328 S 
40 j a total of 8^56,for^PgjJ 
student population 


Graduate engineer 
‘lack experience 


Graduate engineers 1«J 
experience, 

dl of Engineering insttiwr 
report published this i 

’ Mr Bhrart Hiidrew; a p 

man oi th» 

report, 1 suggested that 

ment might provide *nor . . fi 

engineering 

undertook practical V’ ca ° ^il 
He complained of th® 
engineering 
unable to express 
ently: in English. 
by newly qualified^ P 

qienfly had W. be e y. 

Senior colleagues, h ® i t i, e p* 
The report 

nortion of professional ^ 
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by Sue Reid 

The Natlounl Uninn of Students lias 
iauuched n bitter attack on Britain's 
universities. It is calling for the 
establishment of a national body 
responsible for all higher education 
and an end to individual university 
control of admissions. 

Speaking In Manchester recently 
Hr Charles Clarke, president of the 
union, claimed: “While universi- 
ties muintain their concern with 
their own narrow definition of 
'standards’ and whilo they ere still 
able to control university entrance 
requirements and, through them, 
secondary examination systems, the 
interests of all those destined not 
to reach university eminence will 
receive second priority. 

“In this very real sense the uni- 
versifies ore surrendering their res- 
ponsibilities to the wider educatio- 
nal needs of the society and their 
control of their ndmissions systems 
should bo ended.” 

The union, said Mr Clarke, had 
Burned for some years that the 
binary divide in higher and further 
education should be ended. It 
advocated the establishment, 
nationally, of a higher education 
commission responsible for all 
higher educution and through 
which_ all finance should come. 

Decisions and power must be 
lakon away from the senior re- 
<Wfch orientated professors and a 
real shift in the balance of power 
would take place within the insti- 
tutions towards junior staff, stu- 
dents and non-academics. 

Universities, lie added, were in- 
nerently unresponsive to any 
chaiiRe In the priorities which 
society was looking for in its edu- 
canon system and the forms of 
control existing in education were 
■n undemocratic and unsuited to 
fulfilling the wider needs of 
society as a whole. 

The effect of this was to create 
sn cnor mo usdi sill u sion ment in stu- 
3 * higher education and 
„.„ ec J lve jy *0 drive many younger 

saavisf 8 '" eir ow,, 

Industry or the 


ft -jJjv but by representatives 

both inffu ,ons j°* the community, 

«ih locally and nationally, . 

Communities should see insritu- 
Sf.™ h !*? he1 ' education as places 
problems actua,Iy assist in solving 

He pinpointed, Oxford and Cam- 
universities as playing a 

noraic a 1 |fft r0le n l1 ? t] ? e ac ®dem£ eco- 
-J, c ®® d political life pf society. 

Clart* 01 1 . . thes ® institutions, said Mr 
JfJj* effective ruling body 
aic* a «§»£ ,3r n ® of . tl,eir own acade- 
or P£. outside accountability 
cJflS^W^ w b°se prime con- 
iradifW 10 the educational 

irreiwiii up ? n which they stood, 

S?E2 V# u * a,ly real pontempor. 
approach - to educational prob- 

best 'ey7n, w i a ji c 5«, remoteness that 
the* ^® n, PHi*ed the need to bring 
»ciei!i UcaUon i. 5ysCem closer to 
Tfc*/* 0Teral * needs.; 

® fFa lrs where higher 
psoffime d, f n ? t relate to the grear 
52S* •„?£ *e . day ■ shoulf , be 
Gif/p' *®ld- Mr Clarke. - 
JII5J?. tactions 8, letter 12 


Spend tairat^ grant, 
i Mulley urges 

ara -being urged 
lot- E^.f^'IJay? Secretary Df State 
‘»andmo C « tl0n i t0 . -Increase their 
ifis on education in line . with 


C W. pm'isepf / 

■ Aaah t ... 
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DES is too secretive 
complaint to MPs 
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Brunei’s double withdrawal 
methods incense ‘Forum’ 


A last minute decision by Brunei 
University to cancel its long-awaited 
conference on obscenity laws for the 
second lime has raised a strong 
protest from Forum, tlie magazine 
which planned to sponsor tho event. 

The conference, originally aban- 
doned last February because of Inck 
pf support, was due to bo staged 
last week. But with the opening dote 
only a fortnight away the university 
cancelled it for the second time iii 
a year. 

Now Forum claims that the uni- 
versity Ims duliherotelv prevented 
discussion on the obscenity Jaws 
and censorship. Mr Phillip Hudson, 
the maguzinc's editor, suid this week 
that lack of support for tl;e confer- 
ence-only nine delegates had 
agreed to attend — was due to 
inadequate effort on Brunei’s part. 

He claimed that Internal political 

f iressures had been put on die con- 
erence organizers at Brunei because 
of criticism from some quartors of 
Forum’s support for the conference. 

In a strongly worded letter to one 
of the organizers Mr Hodson adds : 
“Your conference failed because 
you could not be bothered to make 


It was with considerable reluct- 
ance that we agreed to refloat tlie 
conferoncc after Brunei chickened 
out for the first time. We had kind 
offers from several oilier universi- 
ties, including Bradford and. Surrey.” 

Mr Hodson said the university had 
insisted oil being the main organizer 
bin, he added, Forum hud incurred 
several hundred pounds of expenses 
providing secreturiu] and adiuinls- 
tranvo assistance. 

The controversial conference, bit- 
tei y criticized by Lord Longford 
anil Mrs Mary Whitehniisc. first 
foundered soon after a letter from 
Mr David Hnlbrook, oiiotlier veteran 
campaigner, appealed in Tlie THUS 
attacking Forum’s role in the event. 

A week after the letter was pub- 
lished last February Dr S. L. Bragg, 
vicc-cbaiiceUor of Brunei, announced 
the conference was cancelled. Fol- 
lowing further talks between the 
university and the magazine it was 
decided the conference should go 
ahead in November but tills plan 
was suddenly abandoned too. 

Dr Rajeev Dint van, a lecturer in 
tlie department of low and an initia- 
tor of the conference, said this week 


, ; — 4-c- — - -- “»*• UGI.I9IU1I iidu ueen maoe 

with your extremely., high-handed because of lack of support 
attitude that you think you can He said Forum had- agreed to 
cancel this conference without any underwrite any losses up to £500 
consultation with Forum what- but it had still not been a viable 


Sponsor transport I Staff imprisoned 
study, SRC told 

The Science Research Council 
should sponsor further research in 
advanced ground transport tech- 
niques, an SRC engineering board 

E altel retommends m a report pub- 
shed this week. 

In 1973, the Government stopped 
its support for Tracked Hovercraft 
Limited, who were developing the 
“hovertrain ". A group of universi- 
ties working on various transport 
systems, applied to use TiJL’s 
^edundoiTt test track at Erith and 
the report was commissioned to con- 
sider this request and the state of 
advanced ground transport research 
In general. 

• Much, of the report deals with 
techniques of magnetic levitation 
and propulsion (MAGLEV), The 
conclusion Is that much more re- 
search is needed before any plan- 
ning decisions on MAGLEV systems 
can be made. ■ 


THES Christmas competition 

After the success of our Christinas competition last year. The tUE £ is once 
again offering six prizes for short parodies of features ihut-appeur in ilie 
paper week by week. 

Our readers this year arc invited to submit 400-word parodies in the 
following categories : 

A book review 
A fragment of Don’s Diary 

• Their worst student essay af the year 

• The. next speech by Lord Crow^iei’-Htlnt. ■■ 

■ - Three prizes of £20 and three of £10 will be awui'dcd to ti]e most enter- 
raining entries. Aliy other contributions that are liriiHed will W paid at 

°V r rnnrli The THES bv December 12.' marked “Conmetl. 


proposition. 


Staff imprisoned 
in student protest 

About 80 students disrupted a lunch 
given for Manchester University’s 
service staff last week and im- 
prisoned them and senior adminis- 
trative staff in a room for nearly 
au hour. They wore protesting 
against the university's Investments 
in companies with Interests in 
So utii Africa. 

Several of the guests, who in- 
eluded Sir Arthur Arihltage, the 
university’s vice-chancellor, ■ were 
due to attend q meeting of the uni- 
versity coUnci) which had to be 
postponed. 

The action followed a at tide ins’ 
union meeting which did not Jiavo 
a quorum. 

Although police were culled on 
to the campus, no giresis were 
made. A university spokesman suid 
tills week the whole matter, includ- 
ing possiblu disciplinary action, was 
being considered. - _ ; 


by David Walker 

A Huusc of Cmiiiiiiins commit tee 
investigating the Dcpm'iineni of 
buiicnrini] ;md Science heard com- 
plaints tills week of [is unwilling- 
ness to lei policies be publicly 
debuted. 

The education, arts and Home 
Office suh-crmimlitec of the Com- 
mons Expenditure Com mil toe under 

c j ia ' i : , ‘ iar i shij », "f Miss Janet 
tnokes, MP, heard a succession of 
witnesses outline the difficulty of 
prisms information from the DES 
anil Hie absence of consultation. 

Professor John Vaizev of Brunei 
. sa j tl timt cd ii cut inti 
policy required inncli more .subtle 
and complex public debate than 
poHcy.° lher aS|,cctJI of Kovernnient 

i:.!i Th . crc , lo me to be very 

little to be said for any degree of 
confidentiaiity in the" XSioJ 
ncbaLo. Evidence in Frmire 
an <? »he United States S 
gests that the wider and better In- 

S3r , jS°.K b i lc thu'niore 

iiKtiy ate the decisions 0 f govorn- 

SSible^ l emW. ,,t, “ SOnal,le a "<« 

Mnchire, "Edfor of 77a> nmiff 
rotmiKti Siqip/etHivit, who said me- 
sent policy on teacher Irnfniiic Jtud 

of "llb!ff C( lhro,,Bh 1,y “ nuxmre 

public prepa ratio n nr tiiscussiuu. 

t„ .i Th ? Russ,a l ,s uie hoi interested 
In the future of nur colleges of edu- 
cation so die secrets ihat uru kept 
are purely political, if topics were 
Openly discussed uf fairs would be 
boiter nmnaged. 

“nut unnecessary confidentiality 
also creates the leak, tlie inspired 
oif-Lhe-record revelation, when con- 
fidential material is cheoi fullv 
released when common sense bi 
Mm isle rial self-interest require*. 

“This, in turn, facilitates * news 
management ’ on the one bund mid 
the artificial importance in the scale 
of news values which newspaper?- 
inevitably place an uny piece uf 
infm-matinii, however trivial, which 
bus been prised from some light- 
^closed ministerial fisr, on the 
other." 

Academic and journalistic wit- 1 
nesses also suggested reforms to 


Foreigners 
hounded out ’ 

Overseus students were being houn- 
ded out of the country because the 
Home Office was giving way to 
cheap electoral gibes from Conser- 
vative MPs, according to Mr Peter 
Ashby, vice-president of the 
National Union of Students. 

He told students at Warwick Uni- 
versity last week that driving them 
away saved the pathetically small 
amount of money they cost the 
country. 

“Attacking students front deve- 
loping countries, trying to drive a 
wedge between them and the Bri- 
tish people among whom they live, 
is no way to solve the economic 
problems of this country. It is an 
excellent way to get us a worldwide 
reputatiou for meanness." 

He was speaking on die NLS' day 
of action for overseas students. Stu- 
dents throughout the country held 
seminars on tlie , Government’s 
policy.':: : . . 

■ ■ Overseas stqdeipts .had. r ° leave.: 
half-way through their courses 
because of small technical breaches 
of the regulations, Mr Adibv said. 
• On the eve of ilie NUS J day of 
action, Mr Eric Robinson.' principal 


prrvciu this .society. Professor 
Vuircy, fur example, proposed fur- 
reaching cJiunges that would turn 
the DES into j strategic planning 
authority nnd transfer many of its 
functions to the local authorities, nr 
even the teacher. s’ own organ Izn- 
tioits. 

He said the DES should take a 
more active pari in planning and 
reforming the curriculum of educa- 
tion, first, by abolishing wlmt he 
called the "expensive and irrele- 
vant jamboree Sl of the Schools 
Council. It should be much more 
closely linked with other depart- 
ment* of government like the l)u- 
ptu-Lnient of Employment also 
concerned with vucutlmuil* education 
and imparting job skills. 

Mr Maclure expressed doubts 
about the future of the Schools 
Council nnd suggested the DES' 
would booh have to take a lurger 
part in planning and running exami- 
nations In the schools. 

. He advocated the resurrection of 
tlie Central Advisory Council for 
Education and expressed faith Jn 
llio ability of local authorities to 
act ns innovators. 

" What i lie education system 
needs ate better ways of coilec- 
lively making up Us mind. This is 
not ilc all tlie same ns being told 
by n central government denar uncut 
wliut to du. 

Mr Maclure proposed "a kind 
of Chat limn House for educational 
policy " — * a body for research 
and though t on matters of policy 
and public debate. Such it body 
could art us a shadow DES, monitor- 
ing its decisions. 

Other witnesses before the 
committee included Mr Brian 
Mac A til itir, editor of The Times 
flixher Education Supplement, who 
took as u case sLutly of luck of 
iiiformution front the DES the 
recent histnry of the reorganization 
of thu colleges of educution. 

'When, the reorganization started 
to nccur it came as n surprise and 
it was not until after it was under 
way that the DES published an 
excellent Repuri oh Edm.'cinVm 
setting tho options open to its 
planner* nnd enabling an Udiunivd 
public debate to occur. 

. “ Nor a single press release was 
issued until the reorganization was 
almost completed. 


Oxford rejects 
teacher degree 

A proposal to establish an external 
bachelor of education, honours 
degree at Oxford University for 
trainee teachers at Culham and 
Westminster colleges was defeated 
on Friday by 648 to 329 in a postal 
vote of members of congregation. 

On November 4 a resolution call- 
ing on tho Hebdomadal Council to 
establish the degree was defeated 
in congregation and rejected bv 62 
votes to 54. 

After the result of the postal vote 
had been announced, the principal 
of Westminster College Mr D. W. 
Crompton, attacked Dr Harry Judge, ■ 
director of Oxford University’s 
department for educational studies.’ 
for his role in getting the resolution 
defeated. He said the university had 
rejected any direct involvement with 
what would ' in the future, be one 
of. only two ways- h) to. teaching.' Tins, 
would mean teaching haring first 
and second class, citizens,. 

"In this sense one must 'deplore' 
the action of Dr Judge, who has 
campaigned so vigorously and syste- 
matically against the degree.” 

Dr Judge said he was very much 
opposed to commenting outfit!® con- 
gregation, on q matter which had 
been debated by that body. He 
thnuRhr it wrong that the debate " 
Should continue In correspondence 
or .by. personal comments. 
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Polys must settle for worse 
staff ratios -Trent director 


by David Ilencke 
A. coll for a coherent policy and 
positive planning to counterbalance 
ihe Go ver mnent's spending cuts was 
inode hy Mr Ronald Hcdley, tlio 
director, at Trent Polytechnic s 
degree and diploma ceremony on 
Saturday. He said that polytechnics 
could not expect to bo nmiloted 
Rum cuts In public service spend- 
ing: “Wo have got to take a 

worsening of staff ratios, a general 
lowering of unit costs. But it seems 
ro me that much more is needed 
than, tightening up on institutional 
resources. 

“We scent to be attacking most 
sharply the smaller eccentricities 
whilst indulging larger lunacies. 

" There has been much publicity 
given in recent weeks to t lie largo 
numbers of weak courses with low 
enrolments and those ihut have had 
to dose. And yet the system can 
accept the establishment or com- 
petitive courses not singly but in 


packs, with some validating bodies 
seemingly ready to apply their sent 
of approval with cavalier generosity. 

“Too many new courses pursuing 
a static number of studonts means 
a debilitation of all courses mid 
some sickening fatality." 

Mr Hcdley praised the harmoni- 
ous outcome of the merger of the 
poly technic and Nottingham College 
□E Education. 

• Lanchestcr Polytechnic is at a 
crossroads in its history and will 
have to provide more services for 
less money next year, Mr Geoffrey 
Holroyde, the new director, said at 
iiis polytechnic's annual degree and 
diploma ceremony. 

• Leicester Polytechnic is to ask 
its local authority for an extra 2.8 
per cent Increase in expenditure to 
ullow for extra students who en- 
rolled last September. 

A total of 446 extra students en- 
rolled in September and a further 
200 are expected to enrol next year. 


Weak courses ‘may soon fall* 


A warning that some weak courses 
in universities and polytechnics 
may soon liavo to be ruthlessly 
pruned was given by Dr Maurice 
Hutton, rector of Sunderland Poly- 
technic on Friday. 

Speaking at ihe polytechnic's 
annual graduation ceremony lie 
warned that although there had 
been an upturn in science and en- 


nics provided nothing more than a 
wide range of courses attracting 
very fow students.” 

Dr Hutton wished Lord Crowther- 
H unt 5 s manpower planning exorcise 
success but said it wa9 difficult to 
forecast student numbers. Even in 


Still no sign of relief, Carter says 


particular subject areas there were 
surprising variations. He also warn- 
ed that the closure of courses could 


lead to expensive equipment and 
specialist accommodation lying idle. 

He welcomed the merger of Sun- 
derland College of Education with 
the polytechnic but warned that the 
merger did present the polytechnic 
with a long term problem. 

• Engineering graduates from Sun- 
derland Polytechnic have found 
themselves in demand from indus- 
try in spite of the unemployment 
problem, many receiving starting 
salaries of between £2,800 and 
£3,500. Applications to engineering 
courses have risen 25 per cent ana 



by Sue Reid 

Financial relief for universities 
depends on increasing public 
esteem for higher education as 
much as on resolving national eco- 
nomic problems, according to Mr 
Charles Carter, vice-chancellor ot 
Lancaster University. 

In his annual report, published 
Inst week, Mr Carter claims that 
universities are a low public expen- 
diture priority. He adds : " At pre- 
sent it is widely thought that public 
expenditure ought to be cut, and 
even those who think otherwise tend 
to put nursery and primary educa- 
tion, tlie Health Service, the pei> 
sonal social services and the. relief 
of poverty through social security 
higher in their order of priority 
than universities.** , ' 

Mr Carter warns that although 
universities have suFfered finan- 
cially recently, relief is still some 
way off. " As everyone knows uni- 
versities have been kept very short 
of money, their staff paid substan- 
tially less than those in polytechnics, 
student grants kept at a level where 
purchasing power is more than 20 
per cent Tower than when the pre- 
sent grant system was inaugurated 
I and provision for recurrent expendi- 






of the level of support w 
expect for the year Which bfi 
next August, a though most 
planning decisions for that «£ 
should have been taken by 2 
nor do we know whether wlj 

1 ? 76 ;l 7 ther f wil1 be reSg 

of the quinquennial system d 
grants. w 


Don’s diary 


pen- W* ; 



ture and equipment announced from 
year to year, with no adequate com- 
pensation for the effects of Infla- 
tion. 

**At Lancaster we have no idea 


u»c ihuiuuuu oi nuncnai problani 
but also on some advance to ww, , 
esteem for higher education ^ ! 
. Mr Carter goes on to level critk- : 
ism at the national universe 
building programme. It bad beg 
reduced to a derisory level, p* 
bably insufficient over the man 
as a whole, and largely to mainuin 
. the existing stock of buildings. 

At Lancaster, stud 'Mr Carte 
efforts had been concentrated « 
the difficult task of living wiihb a 
income and protecting the securtn 
of employment of staff vrhbmti 
sacrificing tho essential vabei ol 
university teaching and resend. 

There had been a substaafcl 
jump in the size of the unlvtnay 
over the last year from 3^00 n 
3,900 full-time students, said lb 
Carter. | 


Lecturers feel Russell campaigners call for 
their work adult development council 

• •% 1 1 hv Francis Gibb of Education and Scieuce to | 

is undervalued &«— — ■ .* *?■* 


Slippered fantasy 

Over a generation ago now, W. H. 
Auden typified dons as those who 
“thinking, pace in slippers on the 
lawn of College Quad or Cathedral 
Close ” and warned that " the game 
Is up for you and for the 
others . . .”. This was written, of 
course, before ho himself opted out 
and emigrated. 

The donnish life is not quite like 
that. It attracts as may fantasies as 
there are fantasists because we have 
to ntauy different lives. Some dons 
have found good bolt holes, Others 
are never fur from the firing line. 

Most of us do not have lawns to 
pace, time to think, and do not 
reckon that the game is up either. 
Premonitions of the apocalypse ore 
perhaps a function of tho liver and 
of the weather rather than of the 
curious field of force created by 
teachers, studonts, research councils, 
publishers and all the rest. 


Late November Is just ail awful 
lime when tlie optimism and sim- 
pllrity of the golden summer, when 


Many university teachers fed their 
work is undervalued, Dr G. M. Cur- 
stairs, the vice-chancellor of York 
University, has said. 

In his annual report, published 
lost week, Dr Carstairs criticized tlie 
apparent indifference shown by the 
Government to the relative decline 
of university salaries, and praised 
ihe way in which his staff have 
coped with the financial squeeze. 

“ Sustained activity in research 
and teaching throughout this diffi- 
cult year shows that our academic 
staff, although living through what 
seems to many to have been a 
period of unfair economic discrimin- 
ation, have refused to allow these 
difficulties to extinguish clieir dnter- 
i est or zest.” 

At the' beginning of the year 
1974-75. York expected a deficit of 
over £200,000. However, as a result 
of £91,000 in " relief grants ” from 
the University Grants Committee 
and economy measures the defidt 
was just under £35,000. 

Dr Carstairs was particularly wor- 
ried about the. present budgetary 
planning difficulties complicated by 
the virtual suspension of the UGCu 
quinquennial system. 

Student numbers at York 
increased .by only a small amount 
over the previous year, but enrol- 
ment for 1975. has shown a distinct 
upturn. 


by Francis Gibb 

Representatives of some 30 adult 
education organizations this week 
called for the Government to set 
up a National Development Council 
for Adult Education, as outlined 
in the Russell Report. 

At a conference held In London, 
the third organized by tlie Russell 
, Report Campaign Committee, the 
50 representatives passed a motion 
declaring that positive action from 
the Government indicating its sup- 
port and concern was long overdue, 
and asking it to meet a group m 
tho near future to discuss setting 
up the council. ... 

Mr H. D. Hughes, chairman of 
the Workers Educational Associa- 
tion, hinted strongly that such a 
meeting -was, just round the pomer. 
“I have been authorized to say to 
this meeting, on behalf of the 
minister end Lord Crowther Hunt, 
that they are prepared In principle 
to receive a small group of Indi- 
viduals drawn from the whole of 
the adult education movement in 
the very Dear future”, he said. 

Such a group had already been 
formed, he salcL It included repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Tea- 
chers In Technical Institutions, the 
Open University, the Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association, the National 
Institute of Adult Educntion and 
the Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Mr Hughes based his optimism on 
three recent events ; the Govern- 
ment’s Elm grant for adult literacy j 
the transfer of adult students 
from the discretionary to tho man- 
datory system of grants ; and the 
i recommendation of the Department 


‘Future bright for services’ 


Economic stringency will Increase 
the’ demand for educational develop- 
ment services ax academics and' 
institutions seek better ways of 
using existing resources, it has 
been predicted. 

Mr Derek Mortimer, of the 
Polytechnic of Central London, told 

the ponding 'twifweoce on : Educe? • 

titm . " Development -Services . .• in 
Polytechnics, staged in V -Leeds 
teceiply , : that he ■ expected some 
Tnstettumas. to Increase,, the number 
of staff Involved , hi. providing these 
Services. Oven at a tone' of financial 
crisis.- ; 

Mr 1 Richard 1 Pother gill, head of 
fho educational technology service 
at Newcastle Polytechnic, considered 
the; future of staff Involved in the 
merger's between colleges of educa- 


tion and polytechnics. He suggested 
that some of these staff, perhaps 
. surplus to immediate teaching 
requirements, might become mem- 
; bers of educational development 
services if they underwent training. 

Other ways of assisting teaching 
and learning were discussed in work- 
shop sessions at the conference. 
•'OfA'fftoJoi activity of SCEDSIP Is 
: t;he development mid. evaluation' of 
- teaching, materials. r . 

The delegates discussed ways In 
which polytechnic staff might dis- 
' coyer the materials that had been 
produced and used effectively, in 
training.' The possible establishment 
Of; an ! imer^Olytechqic system Of 
using learning , resources was also 
discussed; - ; - i , . 


of Education and Scieuce to gins 
extra £250,000 to the WEA. 

* What the DES is quietly <Mq 
is bit by bit implementing tbs h 
sell Report, although tills m«Ws 
not very satisfactory ”, he saH. 

Some scepticism on the loti 
nonce of tite National Develop** 
Council was expressed by rejnse 
tatives. however. Mr BtUBotia 
education officer of the ATTLi# 
“I want a specific copunipa 
made nationally aud publicly, 
we can tie them to.” . . 

Disagreements emerged ini 
general discussion on the pw* 
alms and- composition ol the to* 
dl, or staffing needs, 
resources, appropriate • 
research, educational priortw* 
the local development coupdj* 
are forming throughout the 

The main issue was wwt g 
such a council shotila 
Generally the conference «■ 
need to be realistic ut its 
and there was some agtee«“ 
Mr Hughes’s definition ofJJ.JJ 
tlon : “ I suggest a Nations^ 
lopment Coutfcil which doe 

have large resources but 
would be u powerful bj>dj “ *5 
ing agencies, both 
statutory, to launch the 
research projects- . ... ■ ; 

It might establish 
how present and futjj 1 
should be used ; and 
cooperation between 
said. These aims had 
lated at a recent conference 
education bodies. . ' ^ p 

It wa9 agreed that j 
verslty should be included . 
co uncil. '■ 

DES gives college 
£54,000 to study 
student choice 

TrtnltD# 


we could read and understand what 
wu writton, gives way to tho peren- 
nial realization that good work is a 
lonely occupation and that tite 
teacher - researcher • administrator - 
committee man is a vulnerable crea- 
ture in a' world that criticizes and 
queitkms rather titan affirms. 

Acton to action 

At Brunei we are living evidence 
ot how quickly good ideas come 
wder challenge. The new univorsi- 
Hm wflre_ going to enhance their 
Is and create new 
So Brunei left its 
in Acton (where our 
a disused cinema) 
— the market gardens 
gypsy encampments of 


:b>n .' /as Possible to get a 
j™'®* 1 , Chinese meal without a 
»«* shalk-subsidtzing drive: and 
“ COQ tiign urban tattiness 
ttat was pretty nonj. tQ ^ reality 

Haw “° st . People face every day. 
mlk ,vell hard ” ™ 

IdfS,® 8 but 00 Jy thla autumn 
0n 8 ? dBl Policy cause 
'(Eddhnm^wL 6 - ° f our own student 
Sip S hccommodation, as 
from Hongkong 
ffinai lujturi °us by inter- 

tttdcnt Standards. 

.. bOW are We xunn/vanrt *r> OVAvir 


Bulmershe College of 

tion has been J#* 
research grant by the 
of Education and Scleoc4-. 
three year study of 
In higher education. Tb, 
planning to aiipolht 

vided at Bulmersh^bu^ t l 


ati see ? nforc6 collectivism 

iMAfnSuSL ” Staot sftJns that 

f 0 »Vffi?.„ i, ru°„ n ivA e 

■PSi-eSSf a '5 uncular ly tolerant 
sdances. Oar post- 
dSS H t e ““Inly here 

raon^g ek . a, {d still, establish 
t° both tiio work and 
We may feel 
Inadequate but they 




til 


w 1 


0 


video at 
will also 


ten « « j ” oui. uiey 

encourage us. 

, undergraduates 1 pro- 
“"SnTS ™ theirplace- 
thfl pnalysed 





scheibe to cover studeiits 


A scheme to. finance students Who 
choose private: medichl 1 treatment 


£15 a year a student can be covered oervice. 

S iSS-lr &Sffor SKS 

' charges of uo 'to- £224 h weak a - Special gra n t can be mads by 
holme ipid. co l?ege. nursing chargee 'conVfll^cepce . t>r 

of yp,, to £$4 a week aiid ;oubof-Ppck©t.. expenses.: ,.Stu- 

up £150 for each' Vnaior . opera- \dA t JtS'Wh0 doqldo .to: jolir the sdheme 
«■ t : V - '•• Will feet a lifebmih raba’te of TO per 

• 'ThW, new' schetafr atidw* for auto- cent 6« their BUPA substriptiobs; » 



J^pered darlings 

lluii «^i,^ n J?? 1 i .‘thO bookslio 


™1] the NUS soon declare itself 

file m «n CC0,,I,tE l biIit - v ? 1 would 
I. SSriP .i ee H s ^ rlous attempt to 

0 l 5 8 , students’ role— their 
c ShjS t,e ,- responsibilities to 

1 wLSSv1p 5 t whlC I ? u PP® rl8 them. 

6 S , e i 1 § et out lnto the “ ™al ” 

9 whin „,. r demands seem esoteric. 

E , atte ' ldl,1 6 a course board it 

t ihomLi eacbe «. wh P hnve 10 explain 
themselves, like Warren Hastings 

* w ho are 

“ nQW the democrats ? 

! Halt to reading 

i Life during term is hectic because 
t teaching, administration and all the 
. outside commitments start up at 
' on ?«- °o!y personal reading and 
[ writing stop. Teadiing has been 
' ueayy, four courses this term, in 
expiation of eight months of sabba- 
i Meal leave next year ; and I counted 
seven university meetings in a 
recent fortnight, some made exhaus- 
ting by harsh squabbles about con- 
stitutional arrangements. 

Only Easter Hnd summer vacations 
remain for individual work, and nil 
awful lot of that Is spent In show 
business if one is an applied social 
scientist. Wo are expected to per- 
form publicly perhaps six or seven 
times a year by giving lead papers 
at conferences and so on. 

Where is it all supposed to come 
from ? But it is teaching that is cen- 
tral to flie role and this has changed 
so much since the tutorials at Cam- 
bridge in tlie 1950s whose benign 
condescension was revived for me 
in a fleeting visit last week. 

The SSRC has inescapably long 
meetings (if justice is to be scrupu- 
lously done) and wads of paper to 
work through. And now it Is only 
my own fault that I accepted work 
with the sub-committee of tite ex- 
penditure committee looking into 
the working of my own Former 
home end haven, the Department of 
Education and Science. So far 
that la htalnly voyeurism and dear 
friends and colleagues writing 
weekly columns (when do they get 
the time?) about my "Intentions " 
as a brand new and occasional 
adviser. 

So much of It is what we want 
to do. But public vulnerability 
marks the life and particularly 
teaching. One splendid student, 
blind from birth, used to take notes 
on a clattering braille typewriter 
which produced Instant feedback 
ou jokes, concepts, and obscurities. 

Public writing is also subjected 
to judgment but far less predict- 
ably; for tlie miscegenation of 
academic writing and serious journ- 
alism has had odd effects on the 
books review system. Time for a 
nasty little book by somebody on 
who now forms judgments of 
scholarship. In my own field of 
educational policy, reviewing is 
likely to be done by journalists who 
are certain that they could have 
done it better themselvesr 

Name dropping 

This leads me tn reflect on the i 
contrast with work In cite Civdl 
Service which. I left nearly nine i 
years ago. Much of die work is , 
shnflar. We are all codifiers. . 
Chaotic material has to be ordered, , 
Both, /academics and administrators : 
hare " to brhtg their findings to J 
different client groups. And die ' 
Civil Service cau be, at dts best, j 
as Imaginative and produedve of 
new ideas as many of the better ^ 
academics. ' 

The DBS's first showing before j 
the expenditure committee's sub- , 
committee was lucid, elegant and . 


confident. I had forgotten how 
good civil servants could be at it. 
Aiid they are less protected than 
many tliftik, as Tony Croslmid once 
pointed out. 

I, ,3m C'y/l .Service has some 
hoinblo Sibot'ias to which it can 
send people, although C. P. Snow 
tiad u a bit wonky when he 
sympathized with Hector Rose whose 
punishment was that of being a 
mere permanent secret ury and not 
head of the Treasury. 

All the same, civil servants arc 
tins more protected. Their drafts 
are vetted by others. They have a 
strong infra-structure which reduces 
potli obvious error and intellectual 
loneliness. 

Senior academics have to initiate, 
carry through and finish most tilings 
tor themselves. And I can’t see why 
not. There are so many note takers 
at civil service meetings, nr for that 
matter, at the research councils 
winch now seem to have provided 
or their excellent stuffs nil the 
benefits of both the civil service, 
in terms of salaries and staffing 
structure, and of academic work and 
avoidance of hierarch [cal control. 

salaries ? Civil servants have 
clielr own firing lines. Ministers arc 
quite similar to students for they 
both want Instant results and 
instant gratification. Neither Iras 
moro than three or four years in 
which to make a mark. 

Both are therefore sure that the 
permanent so and so s aro fixing it 
all behind their bucks. Both have 
the right to prophesy without wovk- 

n^u Utl i s lt w ? v 9l tl,e bye laws. 
Both ought to challenge the fixed 

Kb m »SSi shDl " d 1101 rmr ° 

They hove legitimacy that enn be 
created ad hoc for the tiling they 
are working on to which dons and 
civil servants cannot appeal. It is 
difficult to be a Fly wheel within 
tite machinery of change. 

Every now and then someone has 
a go at me about salaries because I 
was on tite Houghton Committee. 
But Without Houghton there might 
have been no change in university 
salary structures at all. And my 
quarrel with tho DES la not so much 
that we ore badly underpaid (which 
is debatable) but that their argu- 
ments for not bringing us back into 
parity with polytechnics were feeble 
and argued with more sophistry than 
morality. 

Chaotic codifiers 

A correspondent from La Trobe 
University wrote to complain that 
"Don’s Diary” was precious and 
name dropping. I see that I have 
dronped a few myself. But the 
applied social scientist ought to i 
work with people who are doing i 
things. 

I am idso fortunate iu that , 
my work brings me in touch with 
many, secondary school teachers i 
whose concerns are central to both , 
my research interests and to impor- , 
tent parts of my family and poll- 1 
deal life. And It is all an eye i 
opener. : 

To listen to Rhodes Boyson one s 
would think that the Loudon com- , 


This passion 
for polishing 
our images 



prehens Ives were staffed entirely 
by manipulative Trots .or aging 
drears hdd together by dandruff. 
Some of us are trying to bring out 
the problems and the potential of 
these schools For analysis and for 
wider dissemination, as well as to 
succour the community school 
system by speaking for it, but not 
lettinjj it^got off any of the concep- 

• But do our senior politicians 
know and care anything about tiiis 
at all 7 Harold Wilson Has not sajd 
a word about the comprehensive 
schools aud has hardly been near i 


ISiWiMjj iSUil'jtMS 

The academic board of the London 
School of Economics and Political 
Science is a judicious and respon- 
sible body which, whilst capnblo of 
occasional folly like any assembly, 
Is not normally given over to out- 
right dottiness. But such dnttinoss 
can huppeii, and tliero must be 
pi her connoisseurs of these things 
besides niysolf who still ire ns ure 
thu niontenr, more than a dozen 
yam’s and two directors back, when 
the board suddenly found itself dis- 
cussing the public image of econo- 
mists. 

If _ I remoniber correctly, the 
meeting was an extraordinary one 
that took place on a Saturduy 
morning, and possibly a weekend 
weakening of the wits had token 
place. 

Iu the context of applications 
for admission, regret was expressed 
that the average economist was not 
regarded by die general public as 
a romantic Figure, and someone 
suggosted that tho school might 
commission someone to write a 
novel in which an economist actu- 
ally was a romantic figure: Tho 
Adventure s of Lord Keynes, par- 
haps, preferably played by Dirk 
Rogardo in tho film. 

The subject was quickly dropped, 
and was never more than a brief 
conversational diversion. But it 
illustrates the passion for uolishiitg 
images which afflicts people every- 
where, and particularly in educa. 
tion. There are few people today, ' 
and certainly no corporate groups, U 
who do not have an enormously 
powerful desire to be " understood *’ 
a coda word meaning "taken nt 
one’s own valuation.” 

No group of people is loo un- 
promising to be incorporated ns a 
minority and to issue picas to be 
better understood. - Divorced women 
would appear to be too heterogene- 
ous a class for such' an 8dvbnturc 
in public relations, but they -too 
have recently acquired a spokes- 
woman who says; "There Js not 
sufficient sympathy , for us, or 
understduding ol our problems ... 
but united we could be a powerful 
Force.” 

In education, die. preoccupation 
with images takes the form of a 
demand For "parity of esteem "' for 
all types of educational Institution. 
But esteem is a voluntary emotion 
and not at the beck and call of 
demanding spokespersons. 


Women, of course* arta getting 
beyond a joke. One can hardly 
open a newspaper in International 
Woman’s . Year without coming 
across 'demands that ptaqqn should 
be presented standing on. mountain' 
peaks- rather than holding con- 
tainers of Fairy Liquid. 

, One of the inaiii butts of this 
image, engineering Is Inevitably the 
journalistic profession', A confer- 
ence of women who earlier’ this year 
mot to consider ways of improving 
their* image “Jn the * media »■ took 
exception to a It radline ih which n 
debate between Mrs Bnrbitra. 
Castle and Mrs Margaret Thatches’ 
was headlined ns: Redhead took 

on honey-blonde,” ; 

Does tio one 'plso/s heart sliik at 
the vistas of official pomposity Hint- 
would open up vrttli iho forcible 
expulsion of such Cockney impu-' 
dencc from the practice of journal- 
ists? Journalists are In danger of 
becoming a vulnerable, cowering 
class of men afraid to print . finy-. 
think else but handouts. As me 
expression "• wq.ww robb&d '* springs 
to the lips wLirUufageis sf: defeated-: 
bp*ets, and ,f police brutality ** to 
. parti clpan to in protects, so; Spiihgjr 
tho cry , of "press distortion ” • to 
those involved in group ppitlsau- 
:thlpk 1 -, i-.;:;:.'. 

Students are- eathusiasilc prncri- 




V b is na ,> Judicious 







schools aud has hardly been near 
one . of them. They are perhaps 
the only bit of democratic socialism 
which this Government will leave 
behind them. 

■ Yet we have no policy for tlie uni- 
versities, no good hard look at the 
polytechnics to see whether Hough- 
ton has begun to be earned, and not 
much else from a secretary of state 
who professodly is keen on the grass 
roots. ' 

So that’s whnt it adds up to. 
When times ore hard, the academic 
end the civil servant and the poli- 
tician ought to be Hiking stock of 


% Ft Siiow i 1 ' got it r bit wonky ”, 


the good concepts and the worth- 
while procedures and -Institutions, 
and cutting out the others. 

- ’ It makes for hard winters in dull 
places. Yet the students will still 
ask if it Is all relevant. And the 
Secretaries of State -will still got 
four out of 10 for prophemr. leader- 
ship and the urgent tesk of Identify- 
ing the issues tlipt matter. 

.V ; Maurice Kogaji 

■ The author is professor of Govern* 

inent studies nf Snmol university. 


doners of these tactics, a point well 
illustrated in die columns of Sennef 
(November 19), the London students' 
JCT^f r, r Hs, reports of evens ”, 
full hlSfn 1 O? 11< on Polytechnic have 
lI, . c ,i,src of thu 

polytechnic s Studonts Uniuu. 
iJ}'* t l,nion cojn,n lttee. with nil the 

rh f n 1 C ? , | U,OV ? S T an ^ frce tiiscus- 
JI J, cl,un, ctprlzes student lailk- 
Hl?*?* , ,, 1 uvt - excluded Sennet from 
the polytechnic, and iheh- president 

Sdf l ‘ cc,,m ^entil’d m .lie 
‘hf puper an exercise 
with ,e f k n « your in forma linn 

SMS aft. M “ |,rotnm " iin " 

0/ the many conflicts which give 
modern life Its unique savoiu- one 
of the most striking (far more im- 
portant thmi fantasies like “ ihe 
c ', a ? s . struggle ”) is that lie tween the 
wiihiioldcrs mid the spreaders of 
hi tor nuu ion : and most of us be I mm 
at times to both dosses. 

Journalists, like untouchables, are 
n special sort of person. They have 
taken upon themselves the profes- 
s tonal odium of being spreaders of 
information which others would pre- 
ter (when it concerns themselves) 
® ,ll,er , s «PP«ssed or “ pui 
into perspective 1 

What Is to be regretted Is the 
passing of that more robust time 
when indivldiiu lists took a certain 
rugged pleasure in being misunder- 
stood. Jf any hangman remained. 
Hiejr would no doubt hire some Jour- 
nalist ns public relations officer, his 
business being to explain to u public 
dismally prone to misunderstanding 
tnnt the jvork of hangmen wo 9 fun- 
ilnincntally morciful and an essen- 
tial contribution to society. 

Techniques of linage-manipulation 
result directly from the commonest 
?ypa of politics in modurn times, 
inis consists of making a career out 
of sotting oneself up as a spokes- 
man for some hitherto mute class of 
parson. 

The most sultablo people for this 
exercise arc groups that aro not poli- 
tically organized (like woman, and 
more recently, children) and groups 
so vaguely specified (like "the 
people ) . that anything may bu 
attributed to them j for the vague- 
ness of the group allows the maxi- 
mum possibility for free creative 
invention. 

The unfortunate feature of 
spokcsmanslilp politics is that it 
'dwells upon grievances and tlius 
encourages enervating emotions 
like self-pity, Tho greatest of all 
minorities was undoubtedly the 
Jews, tlio first of all minorities. 
Having firmly secured this status 
• in the days before ideological 
politics, they knew that being part 
of a minority Just meant that one 
had to work a bit harder, and they 
have made a rodring success out of 
the whole business. 

Later and lessor minorities are 
prone to complaining and sitting 
around demanding to be given 
things. The things they demand are 
specified ih the morally elevated 
language of rights. The rhetoric of 
rights Is transformed by Image 
politics from a demand for oppor- 
tunities to a demand for instant 
delivery of goads. 

The custodians of the images of 
minorities have in a piecemeal way 
been advancing a plan of salvation: 

It is that the good things of life, 
including jobs In higher education, 
should be distributed on a basis 
of proportional representation. This 
.can qply mean a purge pf .many 
types - of people: nbw -. preponderant 
amongst • academics -^- Iriclddlng 
Jews.> 

In particular, it will be fatal, for 
The U&st • Minority, • . wfbich , : consists - 
of these who belong io rib minority 
of an; aired 1 who, lacking .off Icious 
spokesmen to care for their imago, 
are endlessly and brutally traduced 
In . the ideological, literature of our 
times. -This literature often refers 
to them as r ‘ tlie bourgeoisie) 

They are not coloured- Jewish, 
homeless, orphaned, of eccentric 
religious beliefs, indigent, or eduen- 
tlnnally unprivileged. 

What no one realizes about the 
desperate situation of The Last 
Minority la that they cuiraot ileal 
with disapproval. If anyone dislikes 
a member of this group, it cannot he 
dismissed as the, result of irrational 
and reactionary prejudice; it must 
be jtelfcpnal. 

This. Is very destructive to !ha 
ego-functioning qT.your average In- 
tell(gtait mala chauvinist wasp— 
HMteed, .IpJfrdur average in- 
. tplllgent female chauvinist hornet. 

' ^'erijap® some i> no has q carear 
ahehu as the officious spokesman of 
this last most desperate minority of 
all.’- But who hi Ids senses would 
want tite >job?. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT c m, ~ 

Peter Wilby gives a guided tour around NUS political groups 

Beards, Buddhists and broadleft 

At the National Union o£ Students - fishes. Usually delivers solid and Manchester, Kent and Oxford lb,; 

urhirh starts ' in Scar- disciplined (that means they do versities. One member 
conference, which starts in scar n tQ]d) bloc of 60 . odd execudve> distracHnalv hL S 

borough today, the opacity to d VQtes Rt ftus con f eie nces. Val Coultns. She criticised eS? 

tinguish fine political differences s that NUS shoilld be For not issuing press d staS 

between the various groups wHIDe ted , 0 TUC Rnd Labour Party and opposing wage restraint and 3 
vital to delegates and observers. The diat there should be a mandatory ou t of Chile seminar because somi 

° ne was there who shouldn't £ 


following guide to studentology student wage of £35 a week. Has one was there who shouldn’t 
should help those who read about “ revolutionary socialist" pro- been. 

.. th/vm whn gramme involving lots of nationali- 

the conference, sation and common ownership that Young Socialist Students' 

attend It, to avoid error and what Jt s Labour Party should adopt. Student Tr, inn 
the NUS politician calls " an incor- But these are really Trotskyist Worker-? 

rect analysis". “transitional” demands on road to w hidi used to be^nrhnL 

total revolution. Working through ^ Socajist Uh« 


total revolution. Working through League hut U nnf h, t* 

Broad Left the Labour Party in this way is wk# Workers Sorialin “S 

Alliance of Communists, left-wing call ^iaht^^saibvc rilon" ^if^vou C0 Vf p I is i ,nB ? eople who wer?S 

iboui students, and non-aligned. ^hink ^s noL b y pelled from \VRP a year ago. 

_ i _ n~.II — I a llin ttra lmllK 11 8 ,10t * Hollo woe 


Labour students, and non-aligned. thi nk il’s uol 
H eir of Radical Students’ Alliance, 

Left Caucus and Broad Left Caucus, students, for Representative Policies 
(Broad added to title when it be- Five bundred act i v i stSi Claims 


. Believes in building pure revolt 
nonary party (only student role 1< 
to be part of It) and refuses tow 
operate with other groma. 


V— , . e rive iiunuren activists. Claims operate witn Other groins. b?m 

came narrower through loss of some base in 40 or 50 student Trotskyist groups. Inslgaificui 

Trotskyists and Liberals.) No formal unions. Leading light behind secret student strength. WRP daily jaw 

membership, but private bulletin is ballot moves. Heir of Radical Workers Press, sold with dido 

mailed to those who pay 5Gp a Action Group. Denies that it is a minded, humourless devotion b] 

month into its bank account. Tory front - 8 ,r]s in overcoats. 


■rmii 


Cue r Icon College which became part of Gwent College 


■ xjttc n nut- “On the national coordinating 

Strongest gioup m NUS. 13 out comil) | ttee tbere are tw j ce as nlQny 

ot 17 places on executive, including liberals and social democrats ascon- 


president, Charles Clarke. Very scrva ti ves ” sa ys Paul Booth, the 

TTIi in AT1A cHll ftJ'ong.Jn Scotland and London. „ res ident. “We go os far left as 

1 nree-m-one lx w ent sun mi .arS’SSJSf *£ ,. 

searches for merger unity 

J^aiVUVO 1V1 mwgVA WU1V J ing complex calculations of voting deists and racists from student 

. . _ . ci-rpnsHi With soinfi 6xcGOtions> unions sxnd foiling to condsniQ IRA 

Gwent College of Higher Education, National Academic Awards approval *°“JL «?* niiicre in motion on Ulster. 


girls in overcoats. 

■Communist party! 

1 TO! N HERE 


sever e-look Ing men waiting around Started because of “outrageous » 
at conference with clipboards carry- NUS conference decisions banning 
ing complex calculations of voting deists and racists from student 

. e i 1 ...i i iiiiiniia nnH fm liner tn rnnriAimi TRA 


uwcnc ^OHQ^Q or nignoi ^uucuuuii! jmiwwi iiwhhbiiiv lpnrlflwi mile Hk* cement mixers 

Newport, established last September for, two honours degree in fine art churntng words like 

by merging three colleges, is an " unity “ strength " and “ perspec- 

iustitutlon wldi great academic \SSSSS^^AwSSm^wS . , 


Says NUS should concentrate 
more on student than on inter- 
national Issues. Says siting are last 
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University 
catering 
should go 
on diet 

by a university correspondent 

Alt principals and vice-chancellors 
are concerned about the deficits 
they are likely to incur in the 
academic year just .started. The ccn _ . 
increase in fees brings them no Chairmen since 

benefit as their government grants (1971-75), Mr Derek Rc 
for day to day expenses are reduced 

by the amount which the higher ■■ 

fees bring in. AN 1% f * 

For most universities one of tho • U 

headaches will be the continuing .. . 

cumulative losses on catering "“Bn it gives them monej 
accounts. Apart from certain specP 50n \ ™, e now chairman, 
ally situated universities, like Keele ® c BtIemIcs agree the Soc 
or Stirling, which attract substan- Council works well, 
tial conference business during v e t Mr Rni,;„< nil i 
vacations, the income from which travels arnuml J 

iccoant 6 durfng^the S 

'snb’ttstttt - — - s ™ 

Io>s on refectory business. Where there is debate is over how far the 

It must he strongly enmhacfzArl i~ .. s “ 0llItl nionage research, how far It 
that, In geuornl, refectories^operato sh 9 uld prompt applications for projects ; give 

n&s in the year during die three ° ^ . tesaaicI ' ? Mts - 

acydemic tcrms of 10 weeks each. f L“*? question Is perennial. A recent muni- 

an/dif {T 001 1971 ' 7S > , nE ? research hiUIatives board ” 
IJJc „itk Uieir “aondSe durlna T ° tewtamei the very phrase suggested 
BU The^S always u nSf “ n door at dead oF 



(1971-75), Mr Derek RobSn^T^So/ 1 ' Dr M,chael Youug ( 196 S-68), Mr Andrew Shonfleld (1968-71), Professor Robin -Mnttlicws 

SSRC: doubts and uncertainties 10 years on 

s^n 8n t l!p 8 !, V0S h ni m0ney ^ M Mr Derck Rol3i "- — ^ ^ 

S±fcW«* David Walker surveys the jr- - 8 3 f J'SjrSXMS 

. C An ; n l i l!, 1 .. "! v y k . 115 tremthe universltlos hud not 


Yet Mr Robinson in his already extensive SOCiftl ScieilCC ReSCcirCll 
travels around the country to sound out opinion y-i . , . , 

m °5 1ey }'! the “dual support” of COUIlCli cl dfiCDT P ftftpr 
research by universities and tiie SSRC is the 1 11 Cl u ^V.ClUC ClLLCi. 

least controversial clement. ifc r»t'PQ i 

Whprn il.Am Ic .■ i. c ._ .... LlCallOIl 


. , ... ... , , uouumuurei y uuu uiuiuuuiu mm u.iu 

potential which anil lias to he competent standards in fashion and Rejects ideas of studonts as revo- resort, not ends in themselves, 

welded into one entity. textiles, lutlonnry vanguard. Says that NUS Strong in UC, Cardiff, where 

it was rrmtccl from three farmer vi— should be mass organization to Booth is president, and in Birniing- 

.AiiMc . Sin n S 10 S 0 ! which left, centre and right students ham University. 6ut better known 

colleges i. Coerlcon College of Edu- always can belong. Hopes this conference in Daily Express offices than in 

cation, Newport College of Art and courses from .. G ® ^ ^,*5 will support “a policy position" of most student unions. 

Dosign and Newport College of Tech- Higher National Diplomas, although seeking support from official trade 

aology. ti} cvc ^ 1 union movemont to fight Govern- rommunist Partv 

At present however, only the top it r hoa become a higher education J.™ 1 * smden™roiSto^ (Marxist-Lcninist) 

layer of administrators hove any institution. JSS-h. ffiSxt he odS Largest Maoist pa 


ti t few permanent staff whose 
tirades and Wages have to be paid 
duruig tho unproductive, loss- 
aaking vacations. 

This then is the problem— how 
to ajake a catering concern finan- 
cially viable over 52 weeks when it 


The resignation uf Mr Michael James, the 
tnrmcr sccrcmry, pinpnints an administrative 
problem dint Inis dogged the cmntcil dining its 
mo ; the relationship between purl- time chair- 
man unri full- time secretary, 

Wli.it can he said with certainty is that Profes- 
sor Matthews, whom no one would deny was n 
nnf?A a ° C i C .i riuan though no great respecter of 


... |>IX Uiiiyiri 31L1U3 I1UU JIOL 

ndejjuutcly provided for : ethnic relations at 
iiiistol, industrial relations at Warwick, socin- 
Jegul studies ni Oxford, the group for the history 
of population and social structure ot Cambridge 
and the^ ill-starred Survey Research Unit. 

Questions oliout thoir work abound. Should 
their directors have been full-time from the 
start; why. did their associated universities not 
conpei'iiie in nllmving i hem to take postgradu- 
ate students ; lmw fur can the units operate 
without u welt-foil mled “research career ” with- 
in Hruish 111] tlicr education ? 

. RJhcIi ci-itleiMii is lo veiled at the units when 
it is curtain that ns an experiment they were 
necessary : there are no a priori reasons why 
they slic) i ild not work in tho social sciences if 


, . e c r e t p o ] ico e t t 1 le tek Sr '■ ?o “Vn £* "« »« rl { in ,h “ 1 

It summed up nil the suspicion that made a SLlM d i MMS “ rs ’ Dr Y “, unB “ ,,d Mr Andrew JS*,™ imSX'lLSI ‘“.‘V™ 1 

w. turns 

^P na soms of - s,af£ ° ud “ undl 


Communist Party of ' Britain 
(Marxist-Lcninist) 

gg- - tisns. ■ 

o T Says students are members of , 

Soys that International Socialists working class. . Advocates local 
are crumbling. guerrilla struggle . as prelude to • Give it another three wceln Si 

■ ' national armed class war. Strong ‘ 

Communist Party of Great Britain in Bristol University and Central s tar turn vised to bo man dm 
Sixty student branches and London Polytechnic. Pranglo who told NUS confeTW* 

800 student members. Part of Broad that, after Ulster, trooju «■> 

Left but keeps low profile lest Nat i ona ) OrganizaHon of Inter- come over hero and "™ I |J 
peopie think jt is run by Moscow national SoclgUst Societies lot". Complamed that gag 

gold. Sue Slipman, NUS secretary. Leading Trotskyist group among only laughed. Became 

imCT^niSSriS students,- and numerically strongest monk. -»r a i,nurGe 

p ®f. p ' ufUniiv °mon nS T U (»il Opposition in NUS to Broijd Left. Always says reelect Labour 

UsUOy m8n Wt1 Z J00 members including somo who ernment”. Does f. w 

□le beards. _r_ to >c _c «« i„_ Karmup still has w * 


which, on its own, might be adven- 


•vcruH concept or now tue conego T , 10 roll oJso hM „ llcw school tur i 8t . 

■IiouW develop. For many of Uio of trade union studios ono of only Soys that international Socialists 
•toff and. students, tho title may two in Wales, which shop stewards are crumbling. 

. buve changed* butthe reality is still can outer mature students and 

rtarce colleges bn separate sites. study trade union organization. • Communist Party of Great Britain 


Communist Party of Great Britain 
Sixty student branches and 


Mr John Wright, vice-priiicipal Mr Harris's solution has been to Sixty student branches and 
and former principal of the college build on the academic potential of 800 student members. Part of Broad 
of air, is candid about the difficul- 1,10 tl,roe colleges by introducing Left but keeps low profile lest 

•ies. He admits that the merger was couraes Evolving the staff in Su^^Hornan TuS^sS^v 

-.iciinfi liw iwit* tha inr- n i <..T»h nr ii» each. Bom. sue biipman, nub secretary. 


-ushod by both the local authority 
md the Department of Education 
tnd Science. 

The result; was that 'staff could 
.jot think through the implications 
«f it so on institution was created 
vlthout even a properly constituted 
academic board and without .final 
articles 1 and instruments of govern- 
ment.. 

■ Mr -Mel Harris, the new principal, 
ih one of the few college of educu- 
. don principals to become head of 
a diversified college.- ' 


The academic plan Ot Gwent is to 


are not in IS itself. uj. -r-- . oli - „ 

Traditionally anarchic and un- on b “ H! “ f S 

fussy about doctrinal procisiou. gramuie. 

Therefore, naturally _ fis_si parous. . T o t „rfenh 


of office because still ha* 


proposals te the Unlver^^f Wa^os lJuSSnopo” alffaMe"’. P Sbou?d Wo*^Vlg5?"nfl ly Ravrfuffiw of Llbc^ SM^ ^ 

for validation, with a view to got- , b “ nroeressive nositioas” ou Communist Group arc among those . 2,000 student sodtS*' 

Dng Regional f Advisory Council ^f e ! " p ue _ pr b ° u e t r ^f'^ °“ who have broken away. Now said themselves “ ^ b £ cr t^^ n f°i t 

approval to start in September, 1977. ft gbt on U2 "> * *«“"* SfS* 

. :Thl college started its first ectly as students. Former member, Hugh Lanmng, to devol«;*t® 

diploma of higher education course 


It is a measure of his success that ; in September. . Validated by the; 
•he staff of, the former college of University of Wales, it attracted 63 
technology, who were initially scepti- students, the majority with two A 
eal of his ability to understand their levels. The new course has been' 
' jrobtems, now rdspect liis judgment, based on the work In the teacher 


3ut Mr Harris faces a very difficult training field with' particular con- 
task 1 If he, is to succeed in welding tributlons _in .art and design from 
Gwent Into- a united institution; ■: the art college and in mathematics 


X WAS A 
GlGGrtiHGr 

saw m 


, siae , rpstratr 

teyou^oE*’a V, rtmL*^ 'and' ^branch^dis- : p E ?; ' -t 4 ! “hd jo 'recruit entirely 
'action of his institution, and lire- ch**- 1 ? rrnttiTn!? to.er^ter .tea- 


Communist Group arc among those . 2,000 student memw ■ 
who have broken away. Now said themselves libertririan s ^ 
to be getting more centralized. Rhetoric, therefore, ^ 

Former member, Hugh Loaning, m deVoTv^ 

elected as NUS Treasurer last th« kitdSstatB 

Easter, NOISS would not support £*“¥*} w " JS, fiRF tinm 
Itim because it was “ careerism " to "v£vp d with ^ rfjM 
stand for a bureaucratic post he liberals. .° Q ® )n “3S« ^ 
might win. Says more important to u^^ University. . 

win people over to your politics Hayden, ot unsiv 

than to wifi elections. „ j, .....i,. Sttik< 

Wants to cooperate with other Fede ™i ion we u orp^J 

loft groups re this conference to nd °’ 0 ^ aJ 7 hy? b Grant 
defeat right-wing call’ for moss- p grty SJP size not 
secret -ballot for , NUS oxecutive. Reviv * ed in past two ye^ 
Simnn Tnrnfir. rnnvpnnr. snvs siu- 1 in NUS ann . 


mthoniy uas insisted on no re- 
dundancies for academic staff and 
ta3 carried out. extensive regrading 
. ff. existing posts. 


fers for students taking the Dip 
HE to other degree courses vali- 
dated by the' University of Wales 
have been arranged. Nor is there 


OHliL 

■ -I -*£5 


instituted 


■ tecossarily ■■ more of Eiciently' used..- 0 ; k' j . ; 

The; reorganization nlrio makes it i L s ^, ent ? recruited In 1976 . should 
. difficult far the college to appoint . b « offered a broader, based diploma 
: iew pofiplo, * -course -and if tlio ikew dogrees- prd 

The- coil ops' -M e hihorired , available iti 1977i thfev should hove 

- gggg^ » “ lUe new 

ipiti Wlifrit .rtuditionaTlv -looked ' to -1 5**f * 


Simon Turner, convenor, says stu-' njore interest iii NUS 
dents must use power to take re al threat by al] SRP A 
“.farms of direct action”. Each Closely associated .vn ' 

nctiohi must .. be . accompanied hy calls for secret b “ -iu .dig 
“ political explanation ". Mark Hap good, f i, a t st^ 

l Strong,, as all the world knows, 

I at North London Polytechnic. One Blit, says Hapgood, ,,°i ,?'*»(!* 
• ' member r, dfi NUB dxlecdtive. ' SayA.; the country’s todersMP 

Sroad Loft 'is crumbling. ' fesSiotrt, the Civil * - w iA\irfit?E 

. ^ V or i t aibWid#.^ 

. International Marxist Group alms*” ° ^ • ,’^j a 

^ British section, of - Trojsky’s g ' stydebts^ 

l. Fourth Interna tionnl. Doctijnally Savs NUS Cru t 


iQlL ttit{ch, 
hcUniversityof 


iy ldoktfd to 
as ; trdrij the ' Mqny of tho new idea? for courses 

liriA 'ti -latPAfiir.l 111 bhrtl I Arl ' tnrla 1 ' hulioiilAiie . Mwrl 


~ i:' . purer and more consisteiit thaii IS. to Govern men 

' • •*** . 1 -i. i Says. Soviet Union is degeucrated its : entire 

... lakes name from same clause (*/.*<*.■«» /re it <«. 0 *„ a cenU-ate oh putting t-Qi 

: four that Hush Gaitskell. used to go . 8 i sta f te - ■' Uf h « 8tate hiahm- education; Say* 

:on about. Tribune Group of thq ^pitaljst after Stalinist counter- ' 


Tthq : capitalist after Stalinist counter- 

iroad revolution 'and needs’ social and |jjjs. Strong in SoUth#^ 0 ^ ;• 
l'bf' economic ns wcll ns political revoju- yersity. !- . • 

‘ftSS tlon)* More sympathetic to Labour lilies 

ffS: p ar(y than lS-Says NUS should affl : Monday Club Univerji™ bu , # 
, liate. You ndght call this neo- , Works within £ bla 


clientele are "up” at the unlyer- 
ilty. 

A fundamental reappraisal of tho 
Iinancibg of university catering 
teems long overdue. The Treasury, 
the Department of Education aua 
, Science and the University Grants 
Committee all resolutely refuse to 
*)l e very special factors 
linancM™^ un * vers ^ catering 

Ko doubt a student rvith a maxi- 
Oam grant or a student with less 
.ttui a full grant which is made up 
by parents to a full grant should 
E? 1. . t0 pay an economic price 
SLu food ourhiff term. Out-of- 
he can obtain, as most do. 

; [Elementary benefit, if he is not 
employed. But the student, rightly 
IpJlS®?** -objects to paying prices 
to cover costs of staff 
"JPwyed in vacations when he is 
fusing the facUitles of ■ the 

would se6m, therefore, to 
I; * for dividing catering 
iota two periods — in term, 
:n£Ja V0Cation - Prices should be 
separately f Qr both periods, 
vacation catering is purely a 
!f22? , for s “cb staff and students 
s R ecial surcharge could 
rsc^Un ‘ in 1110 expectation of the 
breaking even. If 
olib deficit tiie university 
dedde. to discontinue vacation 
£ {««• tbe surcharge 
Iea d to diminishing 

% ffnd a meet ftB def f dtfr r 

1,6 re 9 ulr ed to 
SfSS .S 10 *««», during term- 
k +&£?*£■ c "; e ivould have to 
to S dby the catering man- 
a “d waste 

h have ' P> be Ble « 

I- 'ttfdESSi aStes and £ai *ions 

«dto «35 ce A° "tirndard meals-— 
reviews of prices. .. 

peeled dolutions to the 
„W nl! deficits have 
iwf 11 wanting— 

§M? SSS? I** d w/ortfi. They 

SWSSf 1 , but . dd “oi 
of thB 3 °- 

^Ctnntod 0 ?® n ? w approach Is 
d0 Wtt al- . 

SWwfflTSL 1 F ^? s dt some imf- 
^ p? bvo. 6 Mt figures in a 1 


describe their fear of bureauautic intorfarencc! Jf _ build ' ° r ° n,U “ l IiaUl '° r ° Und to 

? e fa?SS? iSS? ev^'we'r^^Tha^the^MRC SonmS common tutors argue tl.at llic SSRC Is 

cdW s "lair s'haS cwperati^ ae rtnthcr | taf£ wcre f t0 ° ««*» London baseif in-bred and ft* assessed for tho way ft has educated rescar- 
it mnfnrma , "S.® l S nora,u of conditions elsewhere T?he chnren ; R chury rather than for the specific work It has 

Ct'SS alhS^d'a “ iCh b C ' •”" ,C ° U '' a “ “Mord 'la - « U ni-o«iStaW B ucSl" mi™ tfSdv'esTho in,' il 

sib’isSSSSB? t was W 3?s£ 

S 5 . J yjg b ° m -j—- 


Young, tile SSRC’s first chairman, and a number 
of others influenced by foreign examples of 
research management who wanted a body to 
direct aud organize research in a way the uni- 
versities were incapable or unwilling to do. 

This debate must be seen against the back- 
ground of a growing questioning in govern- 
ment circles of just wliat die social sciences can 
offer the policy maker. Mr Robinson, in a recent 
article reported in The THES last week, showed 
deep concern that tiie social sciences should 
prove their worth to government and public 
alike. 

No less a figure than Sir Claus Moser, head of 
the Government statistical service, is reported 
to have told n seminar recently that the social 
sciences had failed tiie Government. It is a view 
widely held even In those departments most 
closely concerned with social science research 


SSaJiS tb-f sh °uhl go on fewer "Jaunts 
through the country. 


Undoiibtcdly somo SSRC staff "have preten- 
SR*. ' Co . un cd liiembers complain of the great 
retinues of staff who attend meetings. Outside, 
Ihu judgment fuols ihc suspicion among acadc- 

Service 

“?^.?. nd are busybodfes. ivith no 


stringent at sources fike the Nuffield Foundation 
and Lcverhulnie Trust. 

What this adds up to is the fact that despite 
the activists' liopc-s. the SSRC has never finally 
reached a grand scheme of research. Unlike the 
French with their national plan, the British 
approach to social research has been piecemeal. 

The basic element In the SSRC’s work, apart 


Government statistical service, is reported 3G hour week. University senior lecturers start ? i! memb er said candidly that in spite of the 

ave told n seminar recently that the social at about £5,840 a year. atBri financial cutbacks It was still true, os It has 

ices had failed die Government It is a view There is a wider question The SSRC a beett tlirou Bhout the SSRC’s history, that there 

ly held even In those departments most higher proportion of its budget on odnunktea- was spare money. The committees sometimes 

ily concerned with social science research Hon than any other research n had to drUm »P” applicants, 

te universities, like the Department of Em- Annual report for 1969-1970 took this auesrion , Tde , system attracts moans rather than sus- 


il is run e view, moreover, uwc can oe uis- 
missed as Civil Service purbiindness: with a 
differing emphasis, men like Professor Ralf 
Dahrenoorf have wondered about tho social rele- 
vance of the kind of knowledge the social 
sciences were producing. 

It now seems a long time since tiie heady days 
of the 1960s when Shirley Williams could tell 
an SSRC conference of the great need for re- 
search-based government reports. She said then 
that it was commonplace for major decisions 
about social programmes to be taken without 
preliminary research and without any attempt 
to evaluate those programmes. That remains 
true, the Joint Approach to Social Policy, not- 
withstanding. 

It is a lone time, too. since— as a witness at 
another SSRC-sponsorea meeting reported— Sir 
Keith Joseph, then the Secretary for Health and 
Social Security, sat "getting more and more 
livid as academics tore into his Concept of 
'transmitted deprivation 1 and proclaimed the 


, — — ■ «* worn, uiia wewng or 

written documents for each £100 of research 

h(& V " r .’JLr rep0 - rt ^ thnt the SSRC had a 
fifjfi ,P F Ejection of applications for 
grants than other councils. 

. M5c! , ,aeI , Young’s conception of tlio SSRC 
“51 8 c TCt. days M - s0me ki «d of freewheeling, 

™™,r^‘sh‘rs,id , ,hS S 2 ta I S£f , ir“ 25 rE 2 rs 

monplace for major decisions staff of 155 at headquarters 861 °* *' m ® ut , w * ll L e (be application process can he 

grammes to be taken without The SSRC In v»iu - organized, fairly well in most eyes, in commit- 

arch and without any attempt acatlomic self no vcm m A™^imi rUniE 04 £* tees the research process escapes this detailed 

3 programmes. That remains subject^ ranmjfSS SS ** scrutiny. One of Mr Robinson’s major problems 

Approach to Social PoUcy. not- smSl pro^SSon^l 8 K t0 P* t0 up the SSRtfs review of 

■S^KSSiSiimr^™ contiiig from gov- what happens after money is awarded. Pressure 

ne, too, since— as a witness at p„ pn » <, . . T. is beginning to be put on the many academics 

onsoreef meeting reported— Sir 51, ? copIed P me Models of research who do not pubFah results of theoretical work 

SSSfTtee MeXl^^ Sea /^ from research, 

sat "getting more and more accordimi to onp wa f raade by Professor Matthews 

ics tore info his Concept of (rf the idea tl^GeDn 1 ^ pr 9' dde d many at rho time of the debate on the Rothschild 

iriyadon 1 and proclaimed the «« WL* 1 unstswere proposals for research, the SSRC sees itself 

■nment interference In fact ^P^mental body, aa devoted, to "strategic” work. Civil servants 

on to place some research con- council ther/ C fa the WssMsts in the complain that its work is too often neither 

a, but. left many civil. Servants the^ mlrirfkf’JLt quickly enmkgh produced to be of uso in policy 


management and Industrial relations. Basically 
the SSRC system is the one that underpins 
much university work and ono that was lauded 
recently by Mr Richardson aa a “peer group 
review . Just as academic peers judge articles 


S at sockI 8clartdsi ^ ssajaasm© W 


counterweights 11 

It would not do to over-emphasize the dash mg support system 

of the hopes that government had in fn mid Tbe uuiverKltw 
1960s about what social science could “ deliver ", . ^ 2S51 


A poii 
lead of 


ibout what social science could « deliver ”, ^us^or inoi 

.hit made by Sir WilHam Annstrong, then 

.f the Civil Service, at another SSRC con- ]n 'a[ch7d ^ vf H ° n ' 

I in 1969 is still true. Ho sa d that " effi* 1 a ff cs ?;.°. n 


- v 7 bumiui a lainanvcs. 

though innovatory, should bo only ad hoc 
counterweights at various points in tho dual 
support system. , . 

The' uulversity ethos of indlridualistle re- 
search, or research as n residual after teaching, 

MhuSIZTl ^ bJe Sin 8 S? dall2at,on ’ needed t0 b0 

inhtched hy the SSRC a stress on team research 
involving more than one discipline that was pro- 
Forty funded. , 

■During Mr Andrew Shonflold’a chairmanship ’ 


nor sufficiently / ,f fundamental “ to > provido 
general guidelines for government. 

Tho tension between government and tho uni- 


•: ribeds 

. ulll i 


ernrism, If you want to be ahead official Tories i«J 

: : |5SSp 

'..{tags Student grttpts ajid education • Oxford,-' Su^se* WLjL -il-tff 
expenditure should be,' tied' to .cost- td havo .a fa'y 
. qh:i. •-A'JLJ.iLl- Usually itten.-w* j. 


foC.Hmlrini cpursa tffo'vtsidn" .Studehtt y\... ; ?.* : : ■'.pFOMiig index, This ta: Way of ■ " "-ii 

»««««► , Aw- . ; ;workeri, : support than , and ch.erubiQr W*. jodJv idu||» 

W' JO know obput i - rises, ..... . ‘j ' 


rt W«st pfflirei* 
completely 


dent communication “ on the content of research JA fSSd?d” ™“ discipline that was pro- 
would greatly Increase die cost effectiveness of ™ »wrtn2 wi'a ,i - ci « , 

the totel effort made by both the governmant . purtng Mr Andrew ShonPiold’s chairmanship 
and die SSRC. Whether the SSRC’s legion of, ™* “ 8fl •WmI the universities was genrty 
"academic liaison of fleers "In various govern- p 0t - One. annual report stated i, “The into limits 
meat departments serves this, end Is a problem ut v requirements of effective mtihi- disciplinary 
Mr: Robinson and his staff, will have to face. . research are not always readily met by tho 
The SSRC’s permanent staff and their part In “i , SCr i 1 c tures . univerritios. 

^ le , CPMtrOTora^a- that hai^rMltod tho coqrljill 3S?E^ 


comalned a cloalr statement of just what tiie 
SSRC^ can offer, albeit email. 

“Most social science research tends fo pro- 
duce useful ideas .with an increasingly firm, 
tactual lwse rather than definitive answers to 
major policy questions. 

_ Ho, set of firm Generalizations iwll emerge 
from this research which tho policy maker w?h 
be able ■ bHndly to apply. He will still noal 
pfaiuy off- judgmonr. But he will Itavo a much 
•teouger basts of factual material to judge by. 


■T you-re rioi suppo^d^to know about llS08> . , . f ^en $ •*»* 

I that .SO- -ft. is called the 'Militant ! ; Ajbjbut 3Q0 Student members. Says NUS.flhouJdn f : eiIJ ^rtW;.. 
! ;W« p : newspaper It pbb; Strong In Blrmingliam Polytechnic, basis of volM^ 

! .■ v'. • -i -v * 5 ' v^f: 


mr, AODimim imu ui5 amu, wiu ware ^ i»\v« . : 77 h '■v 1 tun uv uiu .i*. . ... ~B 3 — r^. 

The SSRC^s Derinaaeut staff and tlielr part In Existing dopartuumtql structures of urtlver^Idas. £*? |U ? M^judgidonr* HHt he will Imvo a much 
the i rontroVe^^ eouMI *W| b university, is precisely .tho plow CToS'JW moteritti to judge by. 

durlha tiie oast voor are another important part voopenition between tiie practitioners of ■ Hf*?* n *ti* P a y from tills type of work 

dirroront tuscipllnsfi should b e «Uv e d. " £, .iSSh? tSSSZS Wl “ l,BVC ,0 

more dirigiste than ii is. • Thai e Is im doubt that specialists In various Whc thci- tlrts “ C mlnlmnn.t « e 

The significant events during the past yew branches of tho social Glances: do benefit from what ihe qqRC nnri lSi j?f 

■ " •' 1 ““ : ^sstia!siat!srssit w£s& 

t. 1 j..' .La AP fha nikrfflD. Ills tfwalP wilk iha uMinl.. r.hna AC-..L. -..i. ' _ 




Unit;. ' ■ 

During tiie summer the morale of 
Gent staff reached wliat one Of , tlieir 
as “an' all time low’ 1 . Only recently, 
hew r^iiite af Mr Robluson and Dr C 
the new secretary, has It picked up. 


disciplines, 


His predecessor Warned that tlio need for 
uso L ul k , ond . P n activo, directive policy 
r the SSRC should not bo' confused, for In 
tu direction lay p serious assault oil academic 
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Alien thoughts disturb British philosophy 



The Oxford tradition in British 
philosophy has declined in 
importance, particularly in the 
newer institutions, since its heyday 
immediately after the Second 
World War, Frances Hill 
examines the state of philosophy in 
Britain now and the contribution 
of three main influences that have 
changed approaches in 
universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. 


Jnlike any other academic discipline plulo- 
iophy Js not bused on n body of factual 
cnowlodga. Its study consists in the examina- 
tion of fundamental conceptual questions 
ibout the nature of reality, existence, lun- 
umgCj knowledge und mornl judgments — 
uost of which have been under discussion 
jor 2,000 years. 

The task of a philosophy department is 
,o present and elucidnto the efforts made 
n the past and being made now tn answer 
these fundamental questions and, it is hoped, 
jo tench .students to think “philosophically" 
or themselves. 

The task has become rather more complex 
n recent years than it wos in the 1950s or 
jven the ISGOs, since there is no longer 
he satno degree of consensus in British 
Olivers I tics about the most appropriate and 
vortinvhilc kinds of philosophical " answers ”, 
ir attempts at “ answers ”, to be explored. 

Immediately after the tvar British philo- 
•npliy was doniiuaied by certain pre-cminciu 
igui-os — Austin, Strawson, Hare — whose work 
.cemud to point the wny to the solution of 
ill philosophical puzzles by the clarification 
if relevant concepts through the rigorous 
uialysis of word menu lugs. 

Since 1950, and to a much greater extent 
airing the past 10 years, the analytic 
ingulstic approach has lost ground and a 
arlety of alternative methods of tackling 
lhilosophlcal quest lone is gaining importance 
■ml respectability within English universities. 

Even within the analytic linguistic approach 
here is now more variety in pre-occupations 
■nd inetiieds than two decades ago. The 
ore of philosophy teaching in niiiuv uni ver- 
ities is still in the Oxford tradition, but 
hat tradition is longer possessed of its - 
ormer unchallenged self-assurance and sense 
if purpose. 

. There have been three main influences on 
English philosophy since the period when the 
)xford .analytic approach was predominant : 

' growing importance . of American 
mllosophy; the renewed interest in political 
ihllosophy, especially Marxism ; and . the in- 
:rensed stature in Britain of modern cqnri- 
icntal philosophers. 

The extent of these influences varies widely 
torn one. philosophy ■ department to another, 
leuQudfnx on the.iotcrasts and special Erics of 
• ndividu$l members, and to. a certain extent 
he interests of students, and also on the 
*ase, nr. • lack of ; it. with . which . particular • 
lepprtraemg can make- changes in courses or . 
rail rse content. ; 

The contribution pf American philosophers 
philosophy of, the English-Speaking 
vorld has increased dramatically, during' the 

■*ast 20 years. The 1950 -** ' * '■* 

raffle of ideas 



|jns with Rousseau and He id eg 


uropean philosophy up to lSsb ; ft»£? 
mng a really recent course” includiiw“„5! 
to -the-m ament coutinenial philosophers 

Professor Anthony Manser, at Southamm n « 
teaches Kierkegaard and Sartre wSTSl 
consideration of the phenomenological mZ 
ment. His ajm Is to enable studeTits l0 iS 
grate British and continental philosophy 


British _ 

within the same framework. 


movement, very much in evidence in the 
early 1970s, which was highly critical of the 
“ sterile" nature of British philosophy. 
Springing out of the 196ns student pressure 
for “ relevance ”, as welt as. reactions against 
the dominance of analytic linguistic philo- 
sophy, the " radical philosophy “ group, based 
m the University of Kent, campaigned for 
more concern within philosophy us a whole 
with the problems of *' real life " rather than 
language, as well ns for a more central place 
for moral and political philosophy. 

Although it seems unlikely tliRt the group 
hns had very much effect in itself— its publi- 
cation, Radical Philosophy, tends to be re- 
garded as lightweight and rather naive— it 
has certainly reflected a reasonably wide- 
spread set or attitudes among yolfnger philo- 
sophers. Those attitudes, together with 
American influences, have brought about 
something of a renaissance in political philo- 
sophy. In the 1950s tho-subject was regarded 
hs >r rather dull”, says David Handy n : in the 
past 10 years it .has "got going" again, 
attracting some Of the ablest young philoso- 
phers. ■ 

The malii thrust of the revival -of political 
philosophy is an increased interest in Marx 
and bis followers and -the desire to study 
them and others less from the analytic lin- 
guistic standpoint, and more on their own : 
terms.. This approach has by no means gone 
unopposed by philosophers whose own view- 


Hi tempting to brine the two formerly appar- 
ently irreconcilable approaches 


leal 


closer 
techniques 


points .ere Hrrp 
'Antho 


C 


within the Oxford tradition.' 


Jine ,c one n turnon at American philosophers 
rijd, philosophy, of, the English-speaking 
arid has increased dramatically, during . the 

The 1950 situation/ whop tho. - Anthony 
. in philosophy was largely from 1 Reading tin 
am Mo vie st across the Atlantic, has been mon mlsgiv 
■lCtunUy reversed. One df the effects in Eng- 
and hns been n significant upswing of Interest 
'..ii tho highly, technical advanced logic which 
las always constituted tho main, preoccupa- 
Ipn of most of. America's Important 

ihllosaphers.’ - ••• 

Such-. ' ai- QvdnoV ^ridson.ortd. • phUoaophy^ro .siiu U&ifc 

, ftteka ; whqse ^pproach is - very ftVudi hi ' the : P**cMly represehtod at the uhdergradudte 
rdjif:lgn oF KirisetV paid; Frege, liaye sprung , ■: i • 

nto&mfpimce in England iuid now dp-mill at 1 " 

■ha philosophical scene at Oxford, C 


Flew, professor of philosophy at. 
Diversity, expressed a .not uncom- 
sgiviug when ho suggests that ” the 
amount of- Marx atid Engels?* that can; be 
considered- " real philosophy" is “very, 
small". Because of this’ sort of resistance, 
and because of the inevitable time-lag be- 
tween changes ip faculty interests 
introduction or revision of courses, 


together, using nhilosop 
drawn from both sides. 

Works by English philosophers— Charles 
Taylor on Hegel and Anthony Manser on 
Sartre — have helped establish a * respectable" 
enough place for continental philosophers in 
England for almost all universities now to 
offer courses at least on Sartre, if on no other 
modern European philosophers. 

Keele — -traditionally a bastion of Oxford 
philosophy— makes some study of Sartre com- 
pulsory for all philosophy students, and of Ears 
optional courses on Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche. Bangor, also conservative In 
approach, has succumbed to student pressure 
for courses on Marxism and existentialism 
by appointing a new faculty member specific- 
ally to teach Marx and Sartre. 

The significance of this trend can only be 
fully appreciated if it is remembered that 
many linguistic philosophers have considered 
modern continental philosophy as not really 
“ philosophy at all. Only 10 years ago it 
was fairly commonplace, to regard Sartre os 
interesting merely because his “ mistakes ” 
could be used to illustrate the hopeless con- 
ceptual knots in which a lion-analytical philo- 
sopher must Invariably tie 'himself. This view 
still persists, but it is no longer held nearly 
as widely or confidently as it was. 

:Alan Montefiovc, of Balilol College almost 
the only member of the Oxford philosophy 
sub-faculty with a deep interest in . modern 
• European philosophy, feels that “a . lot of 

lie i-Af-noivIvn tiling . - a I on 


“ The diflculty in some places is that tb&r 
try to teach things m very separate demri 
ments. I think ft’s silly to c£t Thin^E 
bits. One’s got to see that some of tho saint 
problems are being discussed in differed 
terms. . . . The background reading for m, 
course always includes a chunk of the Tree. 

Professor Wolfe Nays, at Manchester hu 
made his department a centre of modern coZ 
tmental teaching. The Bristol philosi 
department indudes Edo Pivcevic, who 
written a work on phenomenology. 

Some of the polytechnics, such as North 
London and Liverpool, are strong in jw 
pean philosophy teaching because able touih 

nh InonnhAvo 1 - — 4.L. » f 


In Scotland, which has its own tradition 
in philosophy, and has always had clow 
connexions with the continent than Entiiih 
universities, the study of continontal prnlo. 
sophy, together with the history of phOt> 
sophy, has always had an important plow, 
Continental philosophy “ has never boon i 
Cinderella ” says Mr John LleweDpi. of 
Edinburgh University. It has " never dms 
phased out by interest in conceptuil 
analysis ", 

One of Edinburgh's special subjects 
includes phenomenology, structuralism sod 
existentialism, and Aberdeen offers courts 
on phenomenology, existentialism and Hegd 
Tlie Irish universities, too. have never been 
dominated by English philosophy, and offa 
full courses on European movements. 

The increased diversity in pliilosopbj 
reaching in English universities is scon dim 
clearly ny comparing one university deput- 
ment with another — Manchester with Oxford 
or one of the London colleges with Brincl 
But an increased diversity now also edits 
within many individual departments « 
schools, especially at the new universities. 
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Sociology and the mania 

for interdisciplinarity 


Where black is not so beautiful 


David Dewey argues 
that interdisciplinary 
studies can debase 
the status of sociology 
as a science of man 


It lias become commonplace in 
recent years for universities and 
colleges to offer degree courses in 
what might be called composite sub- 
jects iu which several established 
disciplines are brought together 
under an umbrella title. 

In my own institution such 
courses would bo humanities, sociai 
science and business studies 


J5l£r ““‘"on approach must be in 
® f thc natural. attitude. If 
th% P ° rt M sul d ect specialists 
tften they must water down their 

of S the ri ^ Professional conceptions i T T . 

t LmiS^dt er adTo r r ?„e t a h t I Un * ve rsity of Rhodesio 

wh ™“ “ lus . t limit communication. 


Alan Phillips discusses 
the problems of black 
students at the 


mi. _ i , ^■•luiuiuvaklUIl, ■ - 

lue business studies degree has -fi, _ T ,_. . 

. longer history of hoi dins inter- J e ^mverslty of Rhodesia is 
uiscipfinary classes and the 8 system nf 1 ”! }^° e mi ? QS outslde t1,c centre 
“Pf®. formally Institutionalized ,n ,° 11 ? of tf, e more 

In oddltraii, classes occur through^ ,i4^ ur * >s ' Mount Plea- 


out the course and in the final vear if!. 11, S j fc i! n 474 nnes . the build- 
in ter disciplinary studies become [P^ S n° ni | 1 j e s P°*'ts fields are beau- 
business policy". So that in a „ i y l® nds caped, being kept in 
four-year degree the attempt to re- 5?°£...° r ._ er *7 t,lc n . ln,l y African 
duce rigid subject divisions culmin- 
ates in producing such a category. 

The polytechnic’s well-intentioned 
policy is to provide business studies 
students with an opportunity to dis- 
cuss reol-lifo matters in a context 


i>y 

gardeners— a luxury that" can only 
“f ®|*? rded by tho Jow wage-level's 
of Africans in Salisbury. 

The buildings were constructed iu 
the late 1950s. and these, together 
with thc fow thnt have been put up 


Sc«. It i. claimed that \ S °f object label lingbu 

SSSSLJ^.^ * “ ?L“T„ L 8abjec ^ . Z m AVe* ?acmL? lv tS2rtS: 


’interdisciplinary” quality! 

In addition, sociology is often re- 
garded as a residual frill to buttress 
the Interdisciplinary cause rather 
than as a distinct perspective on 
huhian experience. 

The vei-y noturo of interdisciplin- 
ary sLudy assumes that there is a 
logitlmate distinction to be made 
batween subject areas. Teachers 
need to consider, therefore, whether 
lucre are real educational advan- 
tages in blurring this distinction or 
whether this trend is openinn the 
door to confusion. 


be ideal environment for a university. 


per week and they 


1 "would question 
whether such success owes much to 
the supposed interdisciplinary 
character of the encounters. 

Indeed my own experience 1ms 
been that students make littlo 
reference to actual subjects of the 
curriculum but rather take tho sub- 
ject for discussion raw, in other 
words in the natural attitude. 

It is normally staff who have to 
oo intellectual contortionists. ' to 


After nil, to hold interdisciplinary £L r 2S7 u 5 a °U he t ,°^ ic t0 
seminars is in fact to present st»- bJ ^ be 

an additional subject to S^XtJTSS*!, 

discussion*^ * nbEl for common sense 


The perspective of a Rliodesiari 
African student, will be quite dif- 
• or out wlion lie views thc univor- 
suy. Zimbabwean primary and 
second ai-y education, although of a 
high standard, is harshly discrimiii. 
atory, mid only a privileged few ore 
able to benefit from A level or uni- 
versity education. 

The most recent Rhodesian Gov- 
ernment figures, for 1974, show tliut 
tho total number of Africans at 
school is just over 810,000 and yet 
there — ’ ’ - 



Although primary and secondary 


cnliAnl . 1 * WWfcUHUUIV 

schools are segregated, the unlvor- 
™ ot *, there is no evidence of 
discrimination in the award of 
places and the university would 


study In an already composite 
tourse. This creates a severe 
problem when constituent subjects 
involve totally unrelated lecture 
tourses and reading material. 


2H ' e « than 34,000 (4 per regard itself as having no control 
f LT n ^CX' schooi oducanqn, over the Government's cMscrimiiin! 


irsKSSE 3rg2 

iarcause to question the desirability fe 8 t0 teac , h . students how to stud/. Th fl ^OO n r ^ Af.:L!. i, 
and Afflrnmr a« j-.--ji.j_,"--" ■ This seems biurm fnc .v. I . 4 n ® .aiw or so Africans who sit 


Europeoiis* (nXd ? Arimi§ ^howNhat ,iiscover S " 0t tQ] ? l? ng !,0wevC1 '. tn 
42 per cent of school children aro in h , of the ®n*minliet of 

secondary schools, and over 7 ner “ u * “-racial community. As the 

cent are 


tb^rncinl discrimination docs not 

Indeed one lias the distinct im- 
prcssion that certain European staff 
are quite contemptuous of African 
students. As the university Is In 
many ways u microcosm of a wider 
society, this is not surprising. 

»««52fn l ? ieIess ’ ur ^ eilt action ii 
needed to restore tho confidence of 


ary schools, and over 7 per community. As the African 

re undertaking post O level t ie 8 rodents union Is and if this h™ ^ , ^.ViV VOr *l t ^ 

ion in secondary schools. bo of W 


Sussex is the most notable example, o[[e^ 
ing optional courses in mediaeval philosophy, 
post- Kqntian idealism, Marxism, copras \ 


and efficacy of interdisclolinarv ' seems bizarre for students with" I & -- »■. 

studies. P T A level-plus qualifications. I achieve excellent see themselves as represented hv 

Nevertheless sociologists Inter- : „ It i .. see “ s f ^ at *}' e Socratic belief | leyels ’pa^s^d mid fn “heif^uSlitw & Jk™* 0 " 1 


ci j tmnauon by academic staff must 
hivestigated by blacks and 
as with sensitivity 
thoroughness. 


uad 


par ary European philosophy, logical && 
tivism, Hindu religion and Kant and Hew, 
among others. More than any other Briai 
university, Sussex philosophy teacMti 
follows the American pattern, making oflf- 
lugs in virtually every area of phlioMjSj 
and allowing students a completely t«* 
choice of courses. 

To some philosophers in more tradlMjjd 
departments this freedom borders 
.scandalous. “ You can’t be sure o* 
someone coming from these placra « 
to have done", says Anthony Flew i, rj 
Professor C. W. K. Muudle. of Bangor, da* 
that H many have read nothing written » 
fore 1900 } many have neglected the 
of knowledge and many have never done w 
hard core". 

Lancaster and East Anglia, as 
Sussex, are mentioned as having goM ^J 
far ” in providing an n la carte pb«WW*S 
menu. The trend for more u 

greater choice seems, however, »“"• 
continue. 

The colleges of education, as- well 


a differein racial group and is whito. 
»Ji e frodents consequently 

results, botli in the number of 

^ ■u-uatrr-aliJm'aTe aw«e' -£-£^“33 tf.en, iro'SS'.'.'i'O d ““ ^ 

wmdl «sat«r3ME SSr® 

snip ic 


It is 


passes for them. ... w 

, — - — forms of human classes, H might bo the admissions 
JJW 1 ? ® r ® essentially the same P°Jjcy that needs new suggestions, 
“at visible variations are .but ,. Possibly the efficacy of inter 


in the foreseeable 
’can 


1973, 


The 
and the 


. nc _ , hockey and cricket. The events of August 

I SS * v loans to Africans last year, large majority of Africans choose harsh discinlinarv’ iu~ 

transfarmiarinn y** «««- Hlsriniin,™ -f" — inC f r ' I T be very large majority of these to live In residence, otherwise they unfversitv took* 1 ?® *• °" t ^ , “ t *^ e 

vansformarions of a common pat- Bnary * ta * ie * ^ show slg- are awarded to those who agree to must travel to the African towS 

«Sd“2« rftS-SJS JSt I ?°j!!:°- G -°- Ter J n °l enl employ^™, ships over_12 mil., awayfr^Ae 


Jjlmltedons placed upon undei '8raduate levels, teachers or doctors on completion, campus; European students prefer 

' t j°i lg ht by the structure of . expene “ ca at «mder- of Aelr training. to live out of campus perhaps shar. 

gjiqhid ^involve a necessary, and vlew * suggests The students are warned that if ing a house in one of the n S 

rtfc nt ro. Ia ,tionship between dis- “ “ ,i 4 t h t f a ll «ury that stu- they lake part in political activities white suburbs. 

"Punes which does not need arti- u 61118 cacnot and which staff 

“dal emphasis. . havn a corresponding duty to avoid. 

At postgraduate 


_ , leading to demon- 

be^sSly wiU not 


nearby 


I^lytachnic, however. 


.graduate level, however, 
the situation Is different. Social 


" .“iumubbi iu uner- « uuiniBiii. ouu a, 

srodies. And the signs mores have been satisfied: the stu 
bp Si ■ tl, is will increase as modu- de nt has his diploma, Ajid even 

OQgrea nniumAt. villi &*•« mkLI nj.L .C M.Tm— Jl 1 


Trie students are warned that if Ing a 
they take part in political activities white 

. t h*!°- an! , wl11 b« away.Ihl, ' Ti ere are over 200 (ulWlM teac!) . 

Ing staff employed by the university, 
of whom eight are African; there 
are 35 senior administrative staff 
of whom one is African. This Is one 
area in which serious criticism could 
be levelled at both the university 
departments and the university as 
a whole. 


situation has been alleviated by 
scholarships awarded by inter- 
national sources, primarily the 
Wor d University Service and the 
World Council of Churches. These 
scholarships impose no constraints 


The genuine belief of the princl- 
pal Iu a multi-racial university, and 
JJis personal action assisting African 
ure current I j 


personal action assistini 

?.« U i5 en S s currently being 

held in detenrinn fnr - s 


on the poetics of the"students"and 
are available for all subjects of 
study. 



people recognize tfiHt it’s a 1 good tiling 1. 
should be doing it. Visiting French or 
Spanish academics can be sent to me. Fifteen 
or twenty year^ ago I mi ' ' ’ 
thought to be letting die side 


in colleges of education has come atrirt . 
In teaching “pure” philosophy i' 0 
merely the philosophy of education- 


In teaching "pure 


rather lk» 


philosophy 
- of edncatti _ 

At Westminster College 1 of E da J*®Sw 

see iu me. ramn- OiFbrd, third W 
might have been, epistemploky and political and i g ^ 

ide down by taking . aapliy., including ,t he ■ ^“S ln ®Lh!rt ' l-- 


•: • JAfiyfeTlSP MS® ••• 


55a-!fS a *fi «5SE jr 

Poileg, jotordisdpllhary 'com- den, lc boundaries when studied In 


tan talf 0 cm *r*** gather momen- where the subject of the diploma 
Thi mini students greater choice, js not respectable the certification 

P art of a ls * 

HrhaB^ilfl? n i al paclsagB - Indeed postgraduate courses 

light c ? n shed fiome assume that people are knowledg- 

| rntue ^S’hianla for making a 'able already. This means that stu- 

i; Scbuiz liuiinn impreculon. .Alfred dents will uot be relying upon the 

I "oriural" t^ etween t ^ ie natu, ‘ a l attitude; rather they will 

tods' of wfnV5 ,de ~^ ,Rt . is 1110 atti ‘ haVe a substantial familiarity with 

evemrday some discipline which, according to 
*hkh brintte • M l6ore tical " attitude . the structuralists, will ipso ' facto 
pectlve uJ\ S, S n - Som6 j srientiflc pers- provide an introduction to the inter- 
Ail in.HU! ?“ a^PSflence. ..disciplinary code of all knowledge. 

JtTB iw ,£ nal academic subjects . In a more direct sense might It 

J*titiid« !I “ooretical or scientific not be : that by meticulous and I politics of African" 'nationalism and 

S !L_ I I ike jy ha deeply conunitted to 

' tneir aims. Neverthe- versity), nor does tho acceptance of 

n the political constraints a post at the university by an Afri- 
. > oven i ment awards, and the can imply an Unde Tom” atti- 

entdfic the first . year undergraduate, can I very heavy responsibility thnt the' tude. Or an acceptance of the status 
With H*.' i_ : v. • act y aII y . ex P 0rJ ® nc6 this when, he student has towards his family, quo, • ■ 

^oL’“2S *** undergraduate^ Pro^s 'ho dep hs and assumptions j there Is little scope for political „ — . - 

ex penenctf would subhm? of hts own discipline and finds that 

Sit'S* “MWpn !, n5 wtlMS; he h '"' loft “> . 

^ hflrmSK ■ i Pt ? e,ls i. £n deed all that I am suggesting, therefore, that The smdant will already know the 

’ ' 1 recent Jinttory of the university from 


An African student will come up 
to the University of Rhodesia 
knowing that he (or she) has over- 
come many academic and social 
obstacles to have achieved a uni- 
versity _ place. He is part of an 
academic elite who, by obtaining a 
degree, may be able to help Ms 
family and himself break away 
From generations of poverty. 

He will be well aware of the 


There are well over a thousand 
Zimbabwean graduates both inside 
and outside Rhodesia, many of 
whom would be able and pleased to 
accept a post at the University of 
Rhodesia. 

Although there are some who 
could not or would not return to the 
country before majority rule, there 
Is no boycott by Africans of the 
university (the secretary of the 
African National Council is in fact 
a lecturer in sociology at the-uni- 


“ t£0n KS?* cross to* Mozambique^ 
may help. But unless tho university 
m aMe to restore the confidence of 
Zimbabwean students, it is clear 
that very difficult times lie ahead. 

r f. cl j Se * y » wllBt £, ow Ue ahead for 
the univqrjhy will very much da- 
pond upon much wider political 

a.Tu ere ,Itl,e doubt that 
there will be substantial changes in 

?ntT’V a A ty / i,het on ma i°rlty 
i’- or flowing a constitutional 
settlement leading to majority rule. 

In the near future, attempts may 
” ia< l e t( J lower the academic en. 


ric"levS(ono 



o 

t0 .t 1 * 0 .favoured ^ 

nationalists, although * 
ferent reasons. . 


• IVUII 

for quite dif- 


son, once, uunn, jtbuio ,, ™ 

others. British analytic^. ^hfgcW 1 
from moribund, though it a°w ® ^ da*.; 
wider variety of . approach wanjj .jJTgttt - 1 

when a few key. figures donihiataj 

Jllege, London, jKSSSftf h Af . * n common. . lngrui wny or regara 
ohirtk a iPn&ffiSSinW ,p ° Iytecl, nl c the tU 5 Ip,,n,ry P lB tform. 
•J» Is«5'&- 1 - C0 “r , ‘ii ..lb . social H 


subjects 


SS- depth, then meaiilngful imoidisci- 
? C - srienoe, which is n plinaiy learning can only ho 
I . fpr several different ach le’ed, througli that spedpllst 
f ! l 'st-year course study which British . universities 

arriiin/4 - long been ■ fampus for pro- 

The polytechnics hqye yet 
find a better modal- 

1 • 'f' ' **""*" J . In tbis context sociology, like 

.[i' t QDar »-. nt ,-wi - • • -«■ - iU -- subjects, can be seen 

.where scholarship 
lead to breadth of 

'•«««*, ■ -c mW taUph ' "SSS* loatnlug, and where the curriculum 
imof wh apMna^f tn calls for concentrated effort rather 

ericouiher?':^ hIff ^Seminars about concentrated 

lecturer in sociology 

Polytechnic. 


African students who return to 
school to talk about university life; 
He will know of the 155 students 
who were arrested for taking part 
in tho 2973 demonstrations and 
know that 107 students were 
imprisoned for periods ranging from 
three to 12 months. 

ITc will know that during ilia 
tribls ' r number, of African student 
infarmors were exposed, and uf tho 
overtly -j political nature of the 
imprisonments. He will also know 
that over 30 por. cent of first-year 
students ure not admitted Into the 
second year of studies througli fall. 
.Ing tlirir first year examinations, 
-and be will know that many of those 
students worked diligently through 
the academic year. Consequently 
this does hot .incline 


During a recent Stay at the uni- 
versity, I had an opportunity to have 
substantial conversations with a 
majority of the African staff, for 
whom I (and the African students) 
have the highest regard. Their aca- 
demic- records and reputation are 
high, and it is very surprising that 
none of the African academics have 
a.morc senior position than lecturer. 

Without being privy to tho con- 
fidential discussions of selection 
committees mid .private conversa- 
tions and correspondence, it is im 


Tl^ere is considerable concern in 
European educational circles In 
idesia at the large numbers 

u I974 * of , European stu- 
ienta who are studying In higher 
education in South Africa com* 


Rhodesia . 

(2.015 in 

dents wht 

education . in South Africa 
P™f, d $tUl in Rhodesia 

i. 7 ° 7 Jv ?be Governmeqi? believes: 
i hnt ,.« y r oduC,,] ^ university Autry 
Qualifications to-' those of South 
Africa, fewer stu' 
abroad. 


students .would go 


If . on ; tho oilier hand there wore 
an Afncaii nationalist govern meat. 
It would make seuso to mako unl- 
veisliy eiiirdnco levol ono year post 
p-ievel 1. with only ono year of slxilj. 
snood once, it is im-- formers, twice ris many students 
o establish why there arc. could rtintr leu late with exactly tlih 
rlcans appointotl, and none same number of sixth-form school 
f, Jt may be that places. 

At tTte moment only onC In 20 
P level stUdonis is able to go 'on 
to the sixth form because of the 
shortage of school places, and this 
would bo one method of partially 
releasing tbe bottle-hock. . 


may be that 
‘ r : of the 
take-over 


50 fOW 

at a senior lave 

the feare of the majority ; of the 
white sttifE of an. African take 
uffoot their judgment 1 . 

During my short visit, X heard tt 
BUbstantlal number of detailed 
allegations of racial dlscrimluittion 
by European staff against African 
students. : The substance and the 


S int to believe -that this Is an' number pf. these allegations, mado 
environment for a university, by African and Eiiropeati staff und 
The university cjnlms jo bo und, students in academic und social 
V,” many ." -ways - is mauere.^akp ^ #ficu^t |o believe 


JVid author is general secretary of 
the World University Service, mid 
has recently returned from a visit 
. to Rhodesia, i , 
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Colleges move New York proposes pay 
to tighten cuts and fewer staff 

marking from Thomas Cahill because of its dependence udoi 

® vinii t T 9 financinllv distrpsseif rin. 



from Thomas Cahill 

NEW VORK 

from Angela Stent As the City University of New York 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS fCUNY) approadies ever nearer to 

nf w iHoe.> r ead criticism its deadline for cutLing $55m from 

5 1 Jffn'tafLSnn rf *the American its budget for the spring semester, 
gradtag system, u major assault is ever more desperate remedies are 

coumry To "ensure That'' only* thole The Board of Higher Education, 
students who really deserve As and which until recently had been uu- 
Bs receive them. Recent experi- able to agree on any proposal, has 
ments in playing down the impor- now unveiled the list of budget cuts 
lance of grades or abolishing them it is considering. 


The Times (London) 
Tol. 202 6366765 


Room 541 ments in piaying uom lw 
a lance of grades or abolishing them 

National Press Building a j toget her are being phased out and 


Washington D.C. 


This list has sent more tremors 


a return to more traditional evalua- through the university and the city 
lion is In full swing. than any earlier recommendations 

Recent surveys show that grade- made by other university officials. 


because of its dependence upon the 
financially distressed City if 

1 01 Ka 

Municipal officials are prlvaiob 
questioning the seriousness of ih« 
board’s proposals, which seem it 
signed not SO much to achieve an 
orderly reduction in services hut i a 
raise us much opposition in as man, 
quarters ns possible. 

The shutdown on new admissions 
for instance, would mean that 
20,000 students, now preparing for 
admission to CUNY in February 
would suddenly find themselves' 
without a college to attend. 

Ill . via 


Harvard loses Kennedy SS 

Los Angeles a “gentleman’s C” 

library to Boston 

11 VAHA j m/V » nearly 70 per cent of tile grades 

A memorial library of nil the Nat linn Pusoy, Harvard's president were As and Bs. These J^Sures 
archives and papers of President issued a single sentence reaction reappear in surveys of the ' 

Kennedy is to be built at the Uni- wishing the project well at Boston, practices of colleges tliioughoiit the 


A memorial library of nil the Nat linn Puscy, Harvard's president 

archives and papers of President issued a single sentence reaction reappear in survey 3 ol 'the ' 

Kennedy is to be built at the Uni- wishing the project well at Boston, practices of colleges tliioughoiit the 
versity of Massachusetts in Boston Harvard had planned a Kennedy country. 

Instead of nt Harvard ns the Fresi- School of Government and a Ken- A Michigan State University 
dent’s friends originally Intended. notlv [imitate of Politics and had ronort. winch surveyed 197 mstitu- 


Harvard had planned a Kennedy country, 
School of Government and a Ken- A N 
nedy Institute of Politics and had report, 


Senator Edward Kennedy uhcady donated the land to the 
nnnmincod last wcelc that after 12 f odd’s! Government. 

.iMoiStlnii rte trustee* of But the scheme ran into local .. , _ . 

^ if aiv neHv T ihi'oi'v Cornai-iitimi opposition. Residents were afraid excellence 11 in higher education, 
l id decided not U maS for a si Ti the museum would bring far too and u University of Massachusetts 
H, d .C iifiUiJS EumVlS many tourists into the already con- education expert describes the 
Z-i old Suiv“«ity «»*«■ llarvavd m B,,d Present grading system ns "about 

! n nf h( ira! l Imposition to those m poorer neighbourhoods near as accurate as police estimates of 
ih e Tcho n leli y C am b ri d gc’ r M iden is! >7 J vcrc afrnld , tl,e consequent crowds at peace marches’’. 

1 Instead a if acre site Iim been ™ 1,1 Property values would force Hard grading disappeared during 
rhn«>ii niwlnnldim Boston Harbour . , .. . the days of student revolts in the 


ind report, which surveyed 197 insritu- 
the tlons, concludes that current United 
States grading practices have 
ical destroyed “ the whole concept of 
aid excellence 11 in higher education, 
too and u University of Massachusetts 
:on- education expert describes the 
nnd present grading system ns " about 
car HS accurate as police estimates of 


chosen overlooking Boston Harbour 

at the relatively new State Univer- f gS*' « .Ihht V ?vV"Sf makiTg & cuts, tlmy are expected to do 

?hJ> e crei-iri"ernme e ut nnd ft is & F&t? f* Wff time' Tm? 

SrttiKsit ss s.kj=— for 


When It became clear that the 
residents were ready to go to court 


1960s. Grading was then consid 


Its five proposals arc : 

Refusing to admit any new stu- 
dents in February, at a saving of 

$4m. 

Closing all university facilities 
— including libraries and labora- 
tories — during the Chrlstmns and 
spring recesses, at a suving of 
$lm. 

Dismissing an unspecified num- 
ber of administrators, faculty 
members and other staff, at a sav- 
ing of $9m. 

Forced “ furlough ” of four 
weeks without pay for all admini- 
strators, faculty, and staff, at a 
saving of $32m. 

Collecting tuition fees for the 
summer session in June before 
die end of the current Fiscal year, 
thus realizing — for budget pur- 
poses — an additional $9m. 
Although members of the board 
have not yet formally approved 


ties, especially for poor students 
with part-time jobs who rely on 
these periods for catching up with 
papers and projects. 


arv s? is St™ss s. 'nsssroz 

museum of photogiaphs gifts and pnsed s | titlg thc „ brar ac tlie l ulli . 
heunedy s personal possessions such ', erslt „ and ptlttillg t he museum 
? 3 c * ltdr » * 3U °l ,en elsewhere, but the trustees decided 


arcus Ul VUllC£i --3 caiuun.iicu I'foa/ i__ .L™ .... 

fail systems of grading, with no dls- “ ieni ' 

t Inc t ion between good and bHd. Ur Kibbee,_who 


Dr Kibbec, who earlier produced 


by 1979. 


IHUIIUII UbllTbl.ll hUUH Hi IU - *1 

The Vietnam war compounded ® plan for a 20 per cent overall le- 

trend flccordine to one bca- duedon In the university’s opera- 
tins _ tiend, avoiding to one oca truce m-rn ims been 


was ’ junuant . Altnougll me lllll- easilv accessible tn the mihHi* end uran-cxeuipi s«uusj me leuiwuuuii ’V V* ( ~ ~ ' 

versity will have no coutrol over the the y iocal communUy was eager that 8™*“ c ° u l d . drastl f olly aff ® ct y T hi Sd 

library, it anticipates an enormous > n have the Ithrnrv tV & the future of their students . made long. The board has final j esponsi- 

fillip to departments' of political The Boston campus is an off- u P gr0(le tllcir ,rior ^’ CUN Y^u^Tt ^o w retlu ced 

science, pofmcal economy und his- shoot nf ilie imiversitv’s muin site Now, however, ninny colleges feel uuivr Duagi-t, now mucn rctiucea 

tory which .cilj make Host on an im- Amherst in central Mnssa- that this neiid must be reversed. 


auy wnen it is widoly believed that 
one third of the 17,000 member 
faculty are scheduled to be laid off. 
The Professional Staff Congress, the 
faculty’s union, claims that the us- 
paid ‘ furlough ” is Illegal and has 
already announced that It will tight 
it in court. 

City officials, who sco the pro- 
posals as on attempt to put political 
pressure on them to restore addi- 
tional funds to CUNY, are particu- 
larly unreceptive to tho board's 
pleas for early collection of summer 
tuition fees — just the sort, of budget 
juggling that got New York City 
into trouble in tlie first place. 

In a related development, 36 pri- 
vate colleges and universities in the 
metropolitan area have made a bid 
to accept some of the students tbit 
CUNY will probably have to drop. 

The 36 institutions say that they 
could welcome 23,000 undergraduiM ■ 
and graduate students from CUNY, 
14,000 of whom would be able m 
attend their schools without paring 
for tuition, just as they would haw 
attended CUNY In years past- 

The colleges argue that they couM 
educate the students more cbeaph 
than CUNY has been able to do and 
that State funding should ba in- 
creased to make lip the balance. 


poriunt centre for research in these chusetrs. it lias grown rapidly in 
^ L ’lds- ... - , „ recent years, but until last week’s 

Itm-rni d, which fought hard for announcement did not have the same 
the library, is bitterly dfsupp aimed, cachet us the many rich private 
Auer the announcement Dr universities in tile area. 


Massive drop in 
enrolments after 
1980 forecast 

A sharp decline in student enrol- 


At Stanford University, for exam- 
ple, where there have only been 
grades nf A. B. and C since 1970, 
the D grade was reinstated this 
autumn. 

The University of Bridgeport in 
Connecticut has reinstated the fail- 


Horrors of 
academia 


replaced by a “ no credit ” grade. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


At Dartmouth College in New Since the mid-1960’s, when students 


o „ „ii„ „i !_• Connecticut nas reinstated tne tail- , 

Cashless Columbia ing grade OF F, which hod been from our correspondent 

. , replaced by a “no credit” grude. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 

YOtCS lO At Dartmouth College in New Since the mid-1960’s, when students 

* ■ , ‘ Hampshire new faculty rules have in many American colleges won a 

admit women considerably tightened the award ng voice in their college curricula, 

Tm, hbi.. „ , ■ ■ . ... of honours to graduating students many universities have added u 

hi ^ and have set ,imits ^ t»e number motley collection of fashionable 

adn,lt oE Itigh grades granted. Harvard courses to their traditional offer- 


Hampshire new faculty rules have in many 
considerably tightened the awarding voice in 
of honours to graduating students many m 


iy American colleges won a 
in their college curricula, 
universities have added u 


faculty that ings to placate student demands for 
than they are “ relevant " courses. Under the 
general rubric _ of ** popular 

ment this autumn,. Mr Stephen ggainsr^iie* wTshes^'of *the imfrersitv ~ : ' eulture. , ‘.manyoftliesenewoffei’- 

Drtech said there would be vjrtu- Resident! ‘miversuy p.. -i lll f defy, conventional academic 

ally no Increase between how and Columbia has - been discuss! ne '“ , *llICdfl cCUnUlillSi categorization. 

J.980, followed by ' d 46 per cent links with its WDinen’d affiliate Ba^ «+«..(, ' , „„.i ; This .autumn, for instance, tho 

decline, between 1580^and 1990, and Sard cXge^ but * Barnard has StayS. HI gad University oE Floricla is offering a 

a fiulher. drop of 12 per cent in • Hrmlv- refected anv mcrMr m.d « . . .. . course on " Literature of Terror 

the next lOyears. ■ 1 want* to refain n«cn arn^ ^ J.7 Two American universities Jtavo and Horror ”, in wliich the professor 

•Mr Drcsch said that tha' ’niimhw If Co I um bin a dm if m offered to employ a former member arrived at the first lecture wrapped 

aE- educated %%ZSr5S n*™ hwb “to: ^ lll I hc in \ n the colls of * f °«'-foot 

labour market would 'decline fr'oin'- endangered,- ' ■* '. lie. .. Dr Fernando Pimps, an boa constrictor,. . 

a beak of 1 400000 in 19B3 tn- ahnur The viire i«hll«i nni kinJirin .«in f*P^ rt oq e CQnomic management, Professor Florq Zbar, who teaches 

10 ?b0UI ' has bee, i in prison since the military the .course, insists that her lectures 



a Peak of T 400000 in 1983 in- ahr.nr The viire' while nni hhiriirto . in f x P eit ot l economic management, Professor Flora Zbar, ‘who teaches 
roffi) ?y JSK? 7 ° hns h T'l* P^on. Since itie military the .course, insists that her lectures 

. Mr*D resdi .head of the Tuiiilute h^w m C °l P > t f ep ^ in ? er . , , ott, -get students who - wouldn’t give 

for. Deinogmphic and Economic denounced by Barnard ns a no iticM c , Bl V i h ?, 1 unlv f, rsIt es ^involved, Chaucor a chance anyway” and who 

Studies, now has a Government move serving no coiVructrve mir Stai if ord Uni versity in California, benefit by their exposure to per- 

grout to test these hypotheses nose B . 5 I,ve pur and the University of Rochester in fectly respectable authors oE terrify- 

, . .. .. , ... . . ... ‘ New York, were informed this log tales — from Euripides to Edgar 

■* Row splfiids Over feiH&lG V**G ■ eV QS popular couVses Include 

/.■ . . . - V -* , **“^' ■ V ” faced trial before -p military court, lectures on television programmes, 

. Tl||?:'. npupimineBr 'of. o' woipun 1 The iisue has become imouiian^ ^“. cnargas were n^itloned. on -life in outer space, monater 

jiepcatpdhf rdCcced by. ihfe teaching, jfqr several reason s- To some extent ; 
staff as President of the Univerxiiv. It is u tust nf rhn nKiu«u 


were informed this ing tales — from Euripides to Edgar 
nqn fronv the : Chilean, . AHau Pae. . ..... ... 

ustl.ee that Dr Flores ■ Other popular . courses Include 


faced trial before p military court, lectures on television programmes. 
No charges were nieiitioned. on IJfe in outer space, monster 

, An Ainhesty Tutematinjial ; group literature, film Appreciation, detec- 
in San Francisco lias begun. working tive novels and moilnteiii-cliuibing 

fori the environmentally conscious 


cynicism, to a resurg 


.ih^t 4 Aperf>l cortupUtee appolntcd -lho sLnff’s udvlco- wns Hoc followed Pllhll D ^ llldl 1 IllCl AtlDll 9 WAvmnn 

k: lho ;j AV^J c * n : AssodiUiou of . has , bqaii taken by tho. A AUP. ihe - X^ UDuC UlSlliUSlOnGU W£U111I12 

Uniyersliy Prtfessors Is inaetlng in- inahi linlvolsity touching unlom aj. n f ; 

, Ati sttn ,th Is weokend ' to disco As the tt . threat to t ho iiririd plo of staff In- Professor Robert Wopd, , president , the growing cynicism 
issues, involved: ■ ■ - vol vement Tn campus gbvei'ii ment, of’ the Util verity of Massacbusctw, ciice of couserv 

tfse.l to ^operate wWi iho ^towtent.-wift; taflubrtCQd by' hot: 

administration; and|fmve^boycoUod . ifvoi^lf T^ive^o^iot 'IhorHsTaen 

. eU_cnriimltt« mdetliiRs. • ' 






a ftDDohiimcdL ^ I; - ;orcorcio increase mo proportion of: 

T® how bqcK aficuVddoi., that b7«?kt?S 

o. uplversily ivns determined to positions.^:;;.-; 


appoint . a: ; .wofnaii, irrespective of ■' . Thd panel appohited by tho AAUF 
her iperits.io ^hoiv compuatico wi th will pot< hold ; un investigatioa into: 
ihd- v . Govern mentis .; ■. : * uffirrantive the : snadfic case-of; Dr Rogers^ bur 


Christopher Lee’s Drpctlla. . 

To keep up whh - 1 ** gStfS 
shifting demands of 
Ujiiversity of Wisconsin i BJJJJJ 
a. special division of tbi 

trends, staffed tq teach stupe*", 
courses they request. .-ILigi 
;i One professor there; hj 
succeeded In designing ^. |b 
catch-all course for nil ! ^ i ljD t [girt, 
title is “Survival ■" 

Crowded, -Polluted ' and OW . 
Society”. •. '• 


New programmes 
for old 


New lininpsnire M 

spread' to pU six «oW.. "J? 
States .next sumtoef. f ^ 


,t! AboS' 

from 55 to 91, diwo 
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Australia 


Coalition says tertiary 
studies will stay free 


Wide-ranging shake-up may be on wav 

by Gunther KIoss since n,«.n t, v... f “ J 


from John Kirkaldy 

CANBERRA 
H the Liberal and National Coun- 
try Parties are returned: at the 
General Election on December 13, 
they will “examine closely” the 
former Labour Government’s pro- 
posal to merge the Universities and 
Advanced Education Commissions. 

This pledge forms part of the 
education manifesto issued by 
Senator Margaret Guilfoyle, care- 
taker Minister of Education. 

Die manifesto says that 
"although we recognize a need 
to seek greater coordination be- 
mean the bodies involved in ter- 
tiary education, we believe much 
of the value of tlie two commis- 
siona has stemmed from their dis- 
tinctive nature”. 

Other promises include a com- 
mitment not to reintroduce fees ' 
for tertiary students, the mainten- 
ance of education assistance 
schemes “at appropriate and real- 
istic levels and a continuance of 
postgraduate awards. 

.Jne two ..Parties _ also say that 

? wjll "determine tlie feasi- 
willy of introducing a comprehen- 
sive tertiary loans system”. 

The manifesto emphasizes, too, 
the need "to reassert the value 
of technical education end give due 
recoguition to the contribution it 
makes to society”. 

In genera 1 terms, the two parties 
CW for a widening of educational 
opportunity, accompanied by closer 
Hudy of educational expenditure. 
u ?9\ K,m . Beazley, ti, a former 
Mjister of Education, underlines 
toe Labour Party’s record since 

France 




m i 


Senator Guilfoyle. 


P^ges that if re-elected 
lh 5 1 J*P y Wl1 continue its policies. 

f ,VB r m p st important initiatives 
!fk?\ by Labour in tertiary educa- 

Sti?f n i 8 pf lfl ni i s ’ Qre , , the abortion of 
’ tho over of full 

Eri^nli re ®p 0lls *l*iIUy of unlver- 
sities and colleges of education, the 

^fupof an Acndomic Sain ties 
liibimal, the iiitrodiiction of a cost 

SJSlSSi 1 i ,n ?“ scheme and tho 
pr Si? 0S ra d s, "« le ler tiary commission. 

Mr Beazley points out that two 
new un i vet si ties have boon founded 

mranra , S m n u ^ Pertl » tWO 

more will shortly start construction 
at Geelong, Victoria, and Campbell- 
town, New South Wales. 

Expenditure on universities lias 
Allfto fr0 - ra A$292m in 1973-4 to 
A$502m m 1974-5. Oil colleges of 
advanced education it has gone up 
A |17 6m in 1973-4 to A$361m ! 
in 1974-5. 


by Gunther KIoss Since then bb- h , ^ „ j 

C ,&I P ,n Tbey f ‘ wLlHed that, In tho 

ttzsxa&i* 

r isizsr panl “ do - - 

fIve years ago and was 7 . ■ , . committees which the L Under will 

n^I y i paSK ,° ft ( l b Y the Bundestag in . . U ,s » however, by no means cer- bo required to set up ; thecomDOsI- 
njSj; 1 19 J4> *> ut rejected by the tn,n whether a majority of the tioii of jnternal uni versity roSS“i 

« “-JS'u-sA.g M« ne r K," £ ‘is 

■ J y 10 ,nd ^.aftjaptaaa 


‘Too successful’ university 
fights for existence 


from George Morgan- 

NICE 

vin^A rIm ® lltaI university of Paris 
filna« n6 ^ ^tuated on the eastern 
* tb e city, is once' more 
Bgnnugfar survival. After dashing 
11,6 Se&etary ot staJ 
£ffl versitie * 0ver admitting itoS . 

(MM Novem- 


ber» Two 1 , r ? cs ^ um? Noyem- 

■ In v5 re r ayerdrqwding, • 

^jajo me^reepecte Vincennes, also ' 
SESJMe. vlrtim/of i,5 ■ 


own m.. :: **» vibuiu m na 

l built-in the 

w May, 1968 as a testing.' 

id , eas in University 

fell 1 grtf ™ nt ■ 

dnillJ ^ or 7 .500 students, prln- 
ra 81 * 8 objects, Vincennes; 
•wSnon 8 T tud ® nt population- of • 

t ' hQ paa i 7*** alQl l e 

k HW inC u ea5ed 36 Par 
dSff--? fme- when arts faculties 
ra 1 •• F-r an ce experienced a ’ 
- S - oH itx enrolment; 


tjonal entrance requirement — ^pro- 
viding they were over 22 years old 
and had at least two years’ work 
experience behind them. 

Last year 30 per cent Df Paris 8 
undergraduates fell into this cate- 
gory- When figures become avail- 
able for the current year it is likely 
that the proportion will he higher 
still as a result of the - publicity 

? iven to the Vincennes scheme dur- 
ng the non-hoc/ieZiers dispute. 
Vincennes has also proved a big 
attraction with foreign students— 40 
per cent of the total this vear. an 


Republic of Ireland 

Union calls 
for theology 
recognition 

from Peppy Barlow 

_. _ DUBL!N 

Jf ti!l ,0 i rny T csl . i011 of tlie teaching 
of theology Li die universities has 
been rc-upcued with a statement 
front the Irish Federation of Uni- 
versity Teachers urging tho Intro- 
duction of theology “ at some univer- 
sily centres either in the Inter- 
denominational form or In the 
related form of religious studies”. 

rtij£ira. ln . sh of religious 

division— to which the 1FUT state- 
ment also briefly rcfeiTed— and die 
institutionalization of that division 
in the two Dublin university colleges, 
extra dimension to a problem 
which has been the subject of a 
number of cautious initiatives over 
tbe past eight years. 

Trinity College, Dublin, although 
orlglnaHy a Protestant foundation 
(and one which still has a finniy 
Anglican Divinity School) now has 
a majority of Roman Catholics 
among its students, and has a sub- 
stand* I minority of Roman Catholic 
staff, including a priest who acts 
as college chaplain. 

University College, Dublin, al- 
Uiough overwhelmingly Roman 
Catholic hi compositfon, is non- 
nenominational under the terms of 

Pakistan 


,U9V«; 



Trinity College, Dublin : formerly a Protestant eleonghold. 


jg 08 cllarter > the Universities Act 

Mr Donogh O’Malley, the Minister 

;Sr«, Ed W r °P wI, .° dit?d bi office in 
I9G8, had in the previous year 
launched a plan for a merger of the 
two colleges in which there would be 
“provision for both Catholic and 
Protestant schools of divinity and 
theology”, thus abrogating the pro- 
visions of the 1908 Act. 

The Government blueprint o£ last 
December on the reorganization ol 
higher education was more dreum- 
spect, allowing only that "statutory 
provision shall be made for the 
recognition of theology (divinity) 
as a university discipline ”, The 
IFUT statement nudges the debate 
along -another pace or two in the 
direction of an Inter-denominational 
approach. 


This is utmost certain to be re- 
sisied by t he official Church 
authorities, who look upon higher 
education as a necessary pnre of tho 
professional training of tlieir minis- 
ters, and who would be averse to 
the establishment of wholly inter- 
denominational schools of theology 
or divinity which might not meet 
any of their denominational needs. 

The universities, for their port, 
while anxious to preserve their 
autonomy in the matter of appoint* 
ments and staff tenure, will also 
be keen to ensure the employability 
of their graduates. 

A compromise— not unlike that 

whI “» . universities traditionally 
reach with eng neerinc, medical and 
oilier professional bodies — would 
seem to be on the cards. 


SWEBEVltf Paklstan 

EWJ*?fias-&srA* — Door slammed on pvncmcinn 

BW ideas in university , The continuous growth in num- Uvl dUUIUllCU UII cXPaHSlOD 
,DD bers now means that students are 


herded together in conditions 
totally unsuited to serious study. 
Hundreds of undergraduates pack 
into rooms meant for small semi- 


va.; >«kiA ■- •‘■r* ^ enreo • ■□eras win ■ receive mure iiiouwai 

r » ' Br H^ Ter M*y. .'dip-- end practical training, aimed at 
v ; specif 


nor groups; for the majority the 
shortage of chairs means standing 
room only. 

Every change of class invplves 
a struggle through the crowds that 
throng hopelessly narrow corridors 
and stairs. Floors and windows stay 
dirty. With premises occupded 
*, lo .. t - . , . ... almost continuously from Sam to 10 

same ^ the x staf ^ P m cleaning operations are at best 
to teach 1 ?j t ? ear ^ cpn * onl y perfunctory. In addition, a 

*H&cated to tha s !? c classrooms recent investigation showed that the 

provides a total qn^ an i n0nC ^. w ^ ci l university electrical circuits consti- 
“Oor space 191 d0 ° raetres tute a serious fire hazard as a result 

„P«pfte theeft Inra-ra-- ... of chronic overloading. 

Jjgj premises qrstaTrhava bean" ^ ProJest against this situation 
®*^ 6 available to St ^ra , »?^ e 3 e ^'-' Iactawrs students have been 
‘uftorltjes, Iris ^ holding “wildcat classes” all over 

■ university Culat f d Parls - Earlier this month town 

l half ? D i os S on Jy ,.^0 planning students took over the 

iPfr* for eyaro f ,,° °, r famous La Counole restaurant in 

uj? lea chinJ enr f ed ' Montparnasse. Other University de- 
fchuer stands at one partments have organized classes at 

flood of «r f £ra^' , the Museum of Modern Art, tlie 

E#* 8 this iLTO' VS srfrving at . Paris Hotel de Ville nnd the Gare 
by- accoun- st LBMre * UnWorsity officials em* 
» 4mo^ i„ fl K“£^ r9lt y T 8 P °P U ‘ phaaixe tliat this action is not a 
Rn m ii w ° l j ker ' •t 0 * mere prafcdcal joke. It is a serious 
^»has admlttort Q Ira«i S i t day8f Yu ettempt, they say. to attract pub- 

p!- ot sais « 

Changes in second cycle 

SSL. .feoisanize The proposals, involving two tiis- 
Ipfe: (gw rZt dnot toveb of study, will; give a 
by M Jean^Fierre Sols- mt,c ^ more vocational bias to uni- 
“y-°f Slate for Unfvetki-^ ..versity training. The first level, 
i* . ' leading to tlie licence, will, provide 

P^^the -fourth of its -students tjith the rudiments of tiieir 
rwo yearg-^is Ijwended future career. At the second level, : 
Minister’s, scheme leading up to the vwittlSB, stu- 


by Khuraid Ahmad 
Tha New Educational Policy, intro- 
duced in March, 1972, is facing dis- 
integration and collapse. The policy 
foresaw universal elementary edu- 
cation being achieved by 1980. Edu- 
cation was nationalized at all levels 
and made free up to class 10 
(roughly "O” level). Expansion was 
the major theme. Now three years 
later, a virtual U-turn is in the off- 
ing. A national conference of educa- 
tionists and planners has come to 
the grim conclusion that the original 
targets are unattainable and that 
priorities need to be reformulated. 

The main feature of the new sug- 
gested stratogy is restriction of edu- 
cation, although this Is being offered 
under the attractive title of Equality- 
orientation”. No new university is 
, to be opened In the Immediate 
future. The date for the achieve- 
ment of universal primanr education 
Is being put back to 1987. A five- 
year moratorium is being imposed 


demand. Selection would be made 
on the basis of an admission test, 
results obtained in the intermediate 
examination and performance dur- 
i?8 the two-year Compulsory 
National Service. 

The Compulsory National Service 
would act as a watershed between 
secondary and higher education. 
This would delay student flow into 
higher education and enable the stu- 
dents to “ pay the nation back ” for 
die resources spent on them during 
* r 66 primajy nnd secondary educa- 
tion. The National Compulsory Serw 
vice would include primary and 
adidt literacy teaching, social web 
tare activities, nursing and military 
service. . This period, would also be 
used for students' career planning 
and for organizing a number of 
refresher courses to keep them in 
touch with their studies. 

The University 'Grants Commis- 
sion has su 00,<,a>,u t HibUn c... 


Spain 

Big pay rises for 
full-timers 

from William Cfaislett 

MADRID 

University teachers have received 
substantial rises in salary. Full-time 
professors* pay has increased from 
£216 a month to £320. Assistant 
professors* salaries have gone up 
from £196 to £296 and associate pro- 
fessors will get £155 instead of £104, 
Meanwhile, there is mounting ten- 
sion In some university departments 
because many contracted teachers 
have not yet been given contracts 
and so have not been paid.' The con- 
tracts, are not usually signed until 
the .end of November but they Are 
already later than that this year. ■ 
A spokesman for Madrid^ ,«n* 


... ...b expansion 

cation. Teachers are being debarred 
from going abroad to seek private 
Jobs. 


The Government is also seriously 
considering making higher education 
highly selective. This would involve 
a basic change ip the admissions 
policy and' the introduction of an 
ingenious scheme for Compulsory 
National Service. 

Admission to university would no 
longor bo in response to student 


university departments should try 
to geiievate their own finance by 
giving commercial orientation to 
soma of their programmes. 


The official explanation that Nils 
basic shift in policy is being prim- 
arily prompted by monetary -con- 


traint tolls less than the Wholo 
truth. Ir is now being accepted that 
indiscriminate educational expan- 
sion hns created more problems 
than it was directed to solve. ■ 


tr acted teachers also ' said it was 
doubtful that the new salary in- 
creases . would apply to them nnd 
this could well be a cause of fric- 
tion In the future. 


Lebanon 1 

Fresh cuts likely 
at Beirut’s AUB 

Further drastic cutbacks Ih' the run- 
ning of the American University of 
Beirut (THES November 28) will be 
considered nt a meeting of the Board * 
of Trustees later this week. 


South Africa 

The £5,500 male graduate 



A survey by the Human Sciences 
Rosearch Council In Pretoria shows 
that the median income of 
South African male graduates in 
March 1975 was R9,600 (about 
£5,500) n year If they were in 
Government employ. 

If they Were working in die pri- 


vate sector It was R10,200 and If 
self-employed it was 

. lie survey Indicates that Intones 
have- risen by 46 per cent: for. 
Government employees since 1971, 
by 52 per cent for graduates in the 
private sector and by 66 per 'cent 
for the self-employed. 


m imp v* *mv awwm VllllVbld IT Ufc 

Beirut (THBS November 28) will be 
considered at a meeting of the Board ‘ 
of Trustees later this week. 

Forced' to postpone the opening 
of tho academic year until January 
because of llio civil disturbances, the 
AUB'-arar its projected deficit of 
(4m doubled. . . 

It seems likely that die AUB will 
be forced to phase out most of its 
programmes In agriculture, engi- 
neering end arts and sciences, con- 
centrating hk limited resources on 
maintaining, the faculty of medicine 
nnd using its sophisticated hospital 
facilities to provide both income and. 
up-to-dme teaching. 
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How catastrophe may teach 
us all the wrong lessons 


Overseas students 


Tlic possibility nfUemy nblo to pio- serious objecrion to differential If some colleges ami university wlint regretted tills, 

vldu a yiucisc muthemaliuil desLi Jp- dieting bow ' I®' 1 *! tuition fees. departments nro dependent almost If this Is so, let me assure him 

non of both natural and social cnduie ^ dMntifilrig j 1 My observation* load mo to con* wholly on overseas students then a that all Is not lost. It may be that 

phenomena has ulways i held ait au * l ° le , Rin™ elude otherwise. Having been blud- scrutiny of policy on admission may hi his department professors cany 

attraction for mutbenmticiaits. Prom llioieaie two .4® ’ 1 ^ rs conned into submission does not be necessary, especially for post- the same teaching loads as Junior 

Platonic notions that the harmony ever The ."j* ‘f feS objccUtnis of principle ; they graduate courses, and ilfat on much staff* (and, presumably, do not insist 
n£ the tiumrsL* was bused uii tlic tion to nscnbe pretlictiveji ope des ^ driven underground. more general grounds. But, for the on their choice of plum course! 

properties ui minimi numbers, to win it me essentially only <1 unlit a- lu Jt sceins that, mice more, among rest, let us seek to fill the many and convenient lecturing hours); 

l lining 1 1 to the tnmjilcx woild 1 i ve, in t lierili nil q uni it 1 1 ati ve ni Jtli e- t | 1(? major countries of the world, we vacant places in so many courses that they shoulder an equal share 

models ihai ciiiuputei scion lists iiuitical i epics on tai ions. To any that e n | mosL t | ie only ones In step, that we uro hearing so much about, of the more tedious departmental 

Iijf to iiivilici [iUpciiduig uc a logical all living organ isms must flic even- And mom than this. Where else dp let us seek to maintain the inter- chores; that they do the same 

disaster, tlio ul>i lily to represent any tmilly is not a particularly useful charge differentially for subsi- national community of learning. amount of internal examkring 

event as the logical outcome of a statement to make ; but without a d j 7etl services ? Public transport is f „nract icnl idcHli ™ ? Hardlv frariier than confining ifcemstlm 

COI f*F ninrllMlllnr1r.il nMILilliniK nos nnvico ■inJor.ChmHmn nf t lO n ivctii. . «..ui I ... I.^nlinlf on n 10 _ IHiprBClICai lULHIlSm r Xiamiy. _,T , nr. ft r.lll-ll'i'llll AVinmi n.1 


develop a watertight method of pre- 
dicting how long it would have to 
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tion of both natural and social endure a damaging strike before die 
phenomena has ulways held an morale of the strikers collapsed ? 
attraction for mathematicians. From There are two dangers here, how- 
Platonic notions that the harmony ever. The first lies In the temptu- 
nf the universe was bused im the tion to ascribe predictive properties 
properties of mu m u I numbers, to win it arc essentially only quiillta- 
lliruiigli to the tnmjilcx “world tivc, rather limn quantitative, mutlie- 


Despots 

front a university lecturer 


from Dr George Tolley overseas students (even to full eco- front a university lecturer 

Sir,— Pressures are growing for nomic cost which might give sub- Sir,— Professor Meek’s description 
increasing tha differenual fees Manual income) will not balance (the TUES > November 28) of thelif® 
charged to overseas students and. rho books of Hip education system of a professor makes Leicester 
from some quarters, there fa a or make difficult choice oil priori- University seem a very progressive 
demand for payment of full econo- ties much less difficult. It will deter institution indeed, though by t h e 
mic fees. It seems to bo assumed by overseas students. Is this the real end of ids letter I had formed tlie 
many that there is is no longer u objective? . distinct impression that he some, 

j serious objection to differential If some colleges and university whnt regretted this. 

I tuition fees. departments are dependent almost If this is so, let me assure him 


nt tne universe was ouscu me non to nsenue preuicnve prupvinea -v i „i-nnnrV< But fnr tho 

properties of minimi numbers, to win it arc essentially only quiillta- lu ... ,i. af m ‘ e Qmonf » ,. e „ t ‘ ** «. , ‘iiii r i’ ie m - nv 

lliruiigli tci the tiinijilcx “ world li ve, ni t Iierihnii q uni it 1 1 ati v'eniatli e- t | 1(? major countries of the world, we vacant places in so many courses 
models” i ha i computer saeutists nwticnl represent a Ions. Tosuy that m . e n in, 0S L t |ie only ones in step, that we uro hearing so much about, 
use to pivdici impend mg ecological oil living oi gum sins must die even- Ant j more than this. Where else dp j e j us seek to uiaiiitain the inter- 
disaster, i ho uhihiy to represent any tmilly w nut a particularly useful (S charge differentially for subsi, national ^ commtinhy of lea ming 
event as the logical outconie of a statement to make; but without a d J 7et i services? Public transport is 9 tmi. 

.cot t>F ninrliLimarlcjl cuiunlmis has nrnrisp ii>iHor.«i-nnHini> nf. tlw* nhvsfn. V..i._!.is i ... I....,;, n i> on nicn _ Impractical idealism ? Hardly. 
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fiiouu. catastrophe theory can say when an 

Cat astro pile theory is the latest event such as death (or even, at a 
mat hem ut ical development to Imvo simpler level, the separation of n 
been greeted ua a possible tool by cell) will occur, 
which tliu inutlicinuLiciuii's dream— The second danger is n deeper 
nml indeed the circa ni of all tlm.su one, mid relates to the interpreta- 
who would Hku to sea v vents in the tion of tho mathcmutical models dint 
natural nml social worlds placed on catastrophe theory allows one to 
a common logical found nt ion— inifl lit build of particular types of pro- 
be achieved. As U means of extend- cesses. It is one tiling to say that a 
ing in mli cm alien] aiiulysfaro the dls* cusp Is caused by tlie reflection of 
continuities that occur in natural light from a ton-cup on fo die sur- 
processes, and of thus allowing a face of the tea. a situation hi which 
geometric modelling to be earned t lie relevant physical laws of veflec- 
put of such processes, it has already tion, and so oil, are relatively easy 
been greeted as a new qunliLativo to identify. 

servlcin * th0 ' ^DCt’ it Is quite another to transpose 
sciences . _ tliJs mode oE reasoning to the 

Both tha simplicity of the theory domain of social evonts, and to 


phone services. Overseas visitors are 
not charged differentially for these 
services. 


here. Wo have lost enough influence 
in the world, and income. We can 


departmental secretary is in faa 
the professor's personal assistant. 


V Lea. i it re m . n .1 uic liiuLVdout a I'tiauuaj oooioiaiiii 

Why then has it become n part of . a f for< ^ J? P U J| up yet . H' iat her j t may i, e that they do not mate 

.«Mnnwu nntipv that education drawbridge, which hns carried vulu* those “exckinc visits to univcrsl- 


Government policy that education u j “' vul l ^> “».« ««twb those "exciting visits to unlvcrd- 

services must be singled out for able and crucial traffic, for the isake ties abroad” by taking for them- 
discrlminntoiy treatment ? Tlicro is n *. a miser nil le principle of uiscri- solves a disproportionate share of 
ns much, and as little, argument mination. the available travel money, or by 

for charging an overseas student an Yours sincerely, inviting at the department's expeuso 

economic fee as a home student. GEORGE TOLLEY, foreign professors who can be 

Increasing tho fees charged to Principal, Sheffield Polytechnic. relied upon to return the hospitality. 
— 2 — — it may he that they do not 

Johnson dangers Civil Service fees ST£? c £!y AS 

from Mr Charles Clarke f rom Mr s - Curslcy tj la professor happens to roqulra 

imvo rpfi-nitted so fnr from Sir, — Over tlie past few months your for bis own work. It may be tint 
mm men tine UD n au | Johnson's columns have carried a certain mim- they do not impose departmental 
“ n 5s of ortldei Se I her of letters about the deduction rulw which all others must obey 
ISESd m see the concluaions of of income ta» under PAYE from the to the letter no matter how great 
your edltorlnls “ Towards tlic 1980s ” f^nald “ lecturora at the Civil the hiconvemeuce, but which they 
(THES. November 14, 21). Service College. themselves may ignore. 

_ . ... Your correspondents \who may in However, this does not alter 

, W l -/?* r nil Mi^SS! I i “fnhnS future undertake lecturing for the the fact that the conditions of 
jL 1 college will be glad to know that service for professors arc very dif- 

"iJISsf Twn?ilf hnvo wflS tl,e Iltlund Revenue have now re- ferent indeed from those which 
li tt Iec redi t. I won Id have wanted vlewed d , e case3 w |,] cll Qre as6e ssed apply to the rest of us. 
lo see The THES seeking to extend * . pavp - . . ,, 

educational opportunity, to improve * 01 J “* 7, lo ’ Moreover, since not all 

oenerul standards of education, nud . As ■ result, they have decided are q u i te so scrupulous as the out 
to break down the isolation which 1,1 at a ‘ ltl expenses for work nons at Leicester, it is not surprising 

many of obr Wgher education lnstl- other *an appointinents mmr bo that junior staff nre somodmoitoi 
tutions still experience. excluded fioin PAYE procedures, sympathetic thou they might be 

1 . . % . . . . and accordingly the fees and cxr the uroblema of those who onb 

At a time of ecoiioniic cnsla it p eilS08 0 f people who are good occasionally treat them as 
Is precisely these goals which are enough to give occasional lectures leagues. One cannot expect to N 
nut at the greatest risk There can f or college may be paid without allowed to run with the bare ud 
be no doubt that the effect of edu- deduction ' of incomo tax nnd hunt with the hounds, 

SiSSoiSS " „o» due « is S^d P ^r^e M « 

8* wSo ' ven'a v-hi^ee. JSSS^JSf^^ 

Yours faitlitully. . . the current tax year and have contact me. and I will tell him « 

CHARLES CLARKE, received less than the full amount a t least one university . whcra W 

Presideut, of tiieir fees and . expenses will be cnn he as dictatorial as he Hms- 

National Union of Students, made without application. The col- . v in i inV o to be 

Endsloigh Street, London. lego fa writing to all the people ?Jf.nr Ii„r/aimlber 

• ■ ■ ■ ., — affected to explain the posidon S JuJfia fta po «* 

Royal Holloway College The college Places a great deni f 0 ran ^ Q hEe^lntole cable and elfec- 

SfSkSJSS! dJdno” cut his “ SSfflBSL'BS \1Z Numo aud uldn. .uppUcd . 


economic fee as a home student. laiiiwob iueIjEx, 

Increasing tho fees charged to Principal, Sheffield Polytechnic. 


Johnson dangers 

from Mr Chai-les Clarke 


Civil Service fees 

from Mr S. T. Curslcy 
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Min iuk Ml Ijmuif ui uiu uiui 1} domain or social evonts, and to ^ m ‘ i, " 

ns (leyolopcd by the French in a the- claim, for example, that tJie ability ( THES, November 14, zi). 
muUciun Professor Ronfi Thom, and t 0 build o nml he matical model of a Both your editorials . and your 
. . . , , pheiioiuenn to particular form of sodal behaviour decisions to publish Paul Johnson’s 


which it already appears that it can 
legitimately bo applied, have con- 
tributed ta the wide attention which 
catastrophe theory has received In 
tho scientific community. (Sco 
opposite pagp.) . . 

1 Equally, it is perhaps .not sur- 
prising that speculation should have 
built up us to whether die cata- 


strophe theory might eventually be 
applied to social events tiuit liavo 
hitherto esc apod attempts at mathe- 


matical fomialJ-zation. After all, 
what political regime would not bo 
tempted to support a research pro- 
gramme which promised a preclso 
forecast of whon nnd how It was 
likely to bo overthrown ; or which 
industrial company not tempted to 


provides us with an explanation of 
lh.it behaviour, 

To confuse the process of model- 
ling with that of explanation is dan- 
gerous. For just as the social ovo- 
futlottists of Tha nineteenth century 
used Darwin’* theory of evolution 
to explain— -and thus legitimate — j he 
dominance of tho commercially suc- 
cessful as being the "socially fit- 
test” in Victorian society, so the 
unscrupulous application of cata- 
strophe theory risks laying sci- 
ence open to the charge that it Is 


Sir,— I have refrained so far from Sir,— Over the past few months your 
commenting up Puul Johnson's colunuis have carried a certain niun- 
recent series of articles since I ber of letters about the deduction 
wished to see the conclusions of of income ta* under PAYE froni the 
your editorials “Towards tlie 1980s” feoa paid to lecturers at the Civil 
X THES , November 14, 21). Service College. 

Both your -j^-Ujljr tSS SSSSSlS^H 
decisions to publish raul Johnsons co]k wjJ1 bfi lad t<J knQW ^ 
sillv attacks can do J. e paper very the f^ und Rcve nue have now re- 

little cred't I ^ viewed tlie cases which are assessed 
lo see The THES seeking to extend foj . tox under pA ye. 


merely building and reproducing appears to be surrendering to this 
ideological pictures o! social prices- trend without even; a whimper. 


ses. and hence ultimately justifying, 
rather than interpreting, the social 
order. 


The changing nature and 
stature of the NUS 

l!LJ. a * the Increased and- the conference; What happens 

stature .of the, National Union of if an executive elected by the 
Studajns' that conservative students membership is instructed by tho 
and others ymosc.po] Itltaj prc deces- omferenca to caxry out a policy 
u®, e - ^ interest ip its ' to which k violently objects ? Docs 
affairs \ah0uld go f tQ such polos to , ft resign and leave the wUS without 


Yours faitlifullj^ 

CHARLES CLARKE, 
Presideut, 

National Union of Students, 
Endsloigh Street, London. 

Royal Holloway College 

from Dr M . J. Majuvidar 


lege fa writing to all the people 
affected to explain the position 
The college places a greet deol 
of value on tlie help It receives from 



organize a campai gn in favour of an executive ot : • with an Interim 
a. secret ballot for- .elections, to itk one elected by - : thtf; - conference ? 
flxeciitivd. . 9 ■ ' Does it lenora vhi iiaAfnirriQii« a flnH 


ill, h i. n i;i.VnTrrnri«n B ri .m in academic life and I 

this tmnsitlona] problem 
nM hove affected' their wiHlng- 
ness to help In iho future. 

bis report [THUS, November Zl) on V A,,r. f a ui.r..u. r 
life at Royal Holloway College. 

. Tha reported views of only two j. f information, 
members of .staff, however emiuent, civil Serri^e Department. 

are bound to produce a somewhat 

one-sided picture. One is left with . 


' Student politicians : now. look,' In' 
a ivay they did not a decade ago, 
to their national union for leader- 


to their natiohal union for leader- 1 . Curiously, die 1 supporters of a 
tMp. If . tlie . call r for mass ballots ! sccretbaUotseem to have forgo tton 
of the 5fi0,000 members Is successful W tho NUS is not just nautical.- 
: at 'Scarborough this waekend, the "“J- To aVo ? t studpnts, it* dev- 
rfcsVlt will be. on oven marfl signifi- *°-™y work in travel, Insurance, 
•. Cant shift of power tq tho coutral vacatfon eniployroenx and ivelfara 
leadership. : The. whole nature of “ what matters. Conferences are 


Does it ignore k? instructions and the Impression of an institution Stock well reolV 
risk being sacked -by the .conference whose staff spend tiieir timo striv- . L 

she months later ? . • Ing to maintain outdated traditions Uy m Drtjeorge at 


whose staff- spend tiieir timo striv- . n „ ? „ 

ing to maintain outdated traditions . Dr George Brosan 

in a crumbling Victorian structure, • Sir, — The answer to Dr WilUam 

with little moire tq occupy thoir - Taylor’s question (TUBS, November 

minds than the state of the floor* 28) to Dr Keith Hampson , may 


minds than the state of the floor* 
coverings.; One 'might wonder why, 


Academic power 
from Mr George Watson 
Sir, — ProEessor Sldoey f^* 
mbving letter ou the P.^^Qweia- 
universities under a Labouf 
ment must, roach the & 

one who cares for the exceU 
academic achiovoment {TBES, ^ 
ember 21). . 

But I cannot accept, Ids 


floor- • 28) to Dr ' Keith Hampson 4 may But I cannot accep^ s 
... -why, portly be tho following. Stockwoll tiie± acadenucs are with . 

If this was so, the number nnd qua- College of Education (Bromley, sjbiH^r or Foww* ° r m0 va IdW 

llty of applicants should be oil the Kent) was, according to information should be . content to ff* som* 

Increase, as the report mentions. availablo’ at the Committee of smaller home Ivltb I*** 1 

In point of fact there are -Impos- Directors of Polytechnics, validated £J5' 5? {,y 
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Was Newton’s apple a cusp or a swallow-tail? 


0,D. How did you first become interested 
jn the analysis of discontinuities, or 
"catastrophes ? 

jl,T. As u mathematician, T havo always 
been Interested in topological questions 
[ihc Rtudy of tho properties of geo- 
metric surfaces under arbitrary transforma- 
tions! and have never liked algebra. Much 
of my early work was concerned with what 
Is called the theory of smooth nmppings, and 
U was the discontinuities, or catastrophes, 
that occur hi many concrete instances of 
smooth mappings — such os geometrical 

optics or the theory of envelopes— that led 
me to a study nf discontinuities for their 
own sake. Later, lu about 1963, I became 
Interested in biological questions, and spe- 
cifically in embryology, the study of thu 
development of the embryo, partly through 
coming across the work of C. H. Wnddington. 
D.D. Would you say then that your interest 
In die analysis of discontinuities was thrown 
up by the practical problems encountered 
in areas of research such as optics and de- 
velopniontnl biology, nr by tile theoretical 
problems of algebraic topology? 

R.T. I think my interest came Initially 
from algebraic topology rather than front 
a consideration of practical Issues : the intel- 
lectual applications tended to come much 
later. There nre a number of factors, how- 
ever, behind my interest in Litis typo of 
approach ta such issues. One was essen- 
tially a polemic state of mind. At that 
lima the modernist school in mathematics 
was trying to expel geometry from the cur- 
riculum; I was very much against that, and 
tried to prove that geometry — and especially 
the theory of envelopes — was very useful, 
D.D. Was this based on personal convic- 
tion 7 

B.T, Yes. I think that Euclidean geometry 
is still a basic field which people 
need for developing an understanding 
of mathematics, and I think it is 
I very great mi stage of the • present 
timo that In countries like France — I don’t 
know how it is in England— people are 
trylug to suppress Euclidean geometry and 
replace It with some type of bastard mixture 
of analytic geometry and linear algebra. 

The great advantage of topology Is that 
It allows one to take a qualitative, rather 
iban n quantitative npproach, to phenomena. 
But you have to pay a price. For If you 
pass from tlie quantitative to the quail ta 
live, In gcueral you lose any ability to 
predict future events, 

D.D. This seems a fairly crucial point In 
ma way that people have interpreted your 
theory of catastrophes. 



things like that. That is certainly not true, 
« least not In the present state of the theory. 
DD. How far has the theory been developed 
jrom its initial form ? Have you been able 
to generalize it in any way? , 

RT, As far- as I can judge, there has not 
oeen very much progress. Maybe I am 
’V9. n £- It seoms that there has been a lot 
j? sociological ” progross, la the sense that 
„ 8 ^eary has become mdely known and 
*Mny people havo started working on it. But 
ino fundamental theoretical problems asso- 
«ti«d with catastrophe theory arc still open, 
Z*. 1 ® 1 *uuch progress has been made. This 
“ basically concerned with what could 
^ called tho syntax of catastrophes, recog- 
hS"* J~ e ® le,,tar y catastrophes, as a way of 
zS 13 ^ discover a global dynamical scheme 
Iw 1 C0Uld generate a complete sot of these 
«®ientary catastrophes. 
pS' 13 ® you feel tibat this will be possible? 
SiL-CWMitor. There Is a groat nope that 
Jki. rteS i, cou hi be developed to account for 
^nthesis, but for tips one has to study 
it fa n ot true that this can be 
■ fo™ °y mathematics alone. One has to look 
tor concrete examples in disciplines Such as 
gwogy.or biology, arid then try to find out 
,]S®BB8 r e gating rules between catastrophes. 
fiSrJ: 1 0168 ma y' be - quite different from. one 
USUI to another. 

Poes 'this sny : somrithtfig about the 
.„“,Y 8l S hl P between the' mathematics arid its 
®PpUCBtions ?'.••• 

t /” x . a ctly* Tliat Is tha point nt which 
a controversy with my friend, 
Ch tistopher Zeeman »t Warwick 
verity- I do not think thdt from any 
thin- theorem you cnn predict auy- 
Rbality fa something very 
b« fr P m inatliemancs, and nothing' can 
S.,^ e ; abqut that. Tlie only thing one 
In tM-VfcJ 5 “? Dt » because of certain theorems 
^.^dmatica.one has' to expect that; things 
ihmt wi\a Cflrta P way. But you are never. sure 
55 Teajfty wni obey the theorem. ' 

•el to. the fields ' of application 

Que5Hni 8tt ^ p ^ e theory, you say that It is a 
Wldrt, spending the rnngq of examples. 

^ )lfS 0 ^ 6jt£lm P^ es 8ra you begin* 


Professor Rcnc Thom 

R.T. I believe that it could he very useful 
ns a way of modelling all sons of' psycho* 
logicnl activities. This ldcn ariginuted from 
un articlo by Professor Zecnmn on tlic topo- 
logy of the brain, and I think that this view 
is basically, true, that one should try to model 
mental activities through geometric construc- 
tions and dynamical systems. Tho problem 
is that this can be dnno in many wuys, und 
one 1ms to understand which way will be 
the most useful. 

At present there Is a very great dfainncc 
between the level at which, let us suv, neuro- 
physiologists arc working, und thu level of 
modolling global psychological activities. To 
use a familiar analogy, many people sny that 
when you study the EEG or local neuronic 
activities it Is as if, when you wiuitcd to 
study a car, you Jii9t studied the noise of 
the car rather than looking m the motor. 

It fa to ba hoped that there will bo a 
gradual convergence between physiologists 
and mathematicians, but we should not 
expect tills to be very fust. It can coriulnly 
be very useful for mathematicians to enter 
this field, -because although I do not want 
to ho yery derogatory about neurophysiolo- 
gists, the sod truth fa that most of them havo 
no idea of what regulation means when you 
are In a situation in which several para- 
meters ere involrid. If you are dealing with 
five parameters and have to deal with 
pictures in a five dimensional space, foi 
example, then it is obvious that tills escapes 
the conceptual possibilities of the ordinary 
neurophysiologist. In that respect mathe- 
maticians could be very useful in this field, 
working fit tlie laboratory level and trying to 
understand what the problems are. 

D.D. What would you say aro 'the present 
limitations of the application of catastrophe 
theory ? 

R.T. Right now there is a very fundamental 
limitation, ainmeJy that since, the theory is 
essentially qualitative, it does not allow 


Catastrophe theory has been 
hailed as an ‘intellectual 
revolution’ in mathematics. 

Its applications are claimed 
to range from the study of 
optics to attempts to model 
human behaviour, Rene Thom, the 
creator of the theory, talks to 
David Dickson about its 
development, its philosophical 
implications, and the limits 
on its use 


scientific prediction or <|tiaiili tati vo model- 
ling. Of coiii'.sc. in Komo examples, such as 
Professor Zeeman's examples of heart-bent 
or tho propagation nf nervous InipulscH, there 
fa sumo quantitative modelling, hut O do 
not think that quantitative inmlelliiig fa Im- 
portant in such cases. It duos not bring 
very (much that is new Into the picturo. 

D.D. Is this a limitation of tills urea of 
topology ns such, nr is it a limitation of the 
theory us it stands ut tlie present: time ? 
H.T. You cannot hope to carry out global 
quantitative modelling unless you hnvc sonic 
sort of underlying general rule or ftoucra] 
law — like a physical law, for example— -acting 
ou tho system. Hut in many very compli- 
cated situations like tlioso arising In embryo- 
logy or physiology tlicro fa little hopu that 
suen underlying quantitative background 
exists. I myself have strong dnulito about 
the future of quantitative modelling in muny 
disciplines. 


D.D. llnw do you feel uhuut the way that 
Catastrophe theory haa been extended io 
economics, for example as ia way of looking 
at the behaviour of the Stock Exchange ? 
R.T. I have no predso idea about thut, hut 
my feeling is that the same type of objection 
would bo valid. It 1s sometimes true that 
through these catastrophic schemes you cnn 
obtain a fairly good quantitative understand- 
ing of what » taking place. But when you- 
want to localize precisely where the 
catastrophe Is occurring, where you got the 
jump from one price system to another, «tbl» 
will be extremely difficult, and I cannot see 
how Jt will be achieved. 

D.D. But many people seem to hope that this 
will be achieved. 

R.T. Of course. Man always hopes that this 
can be done. But qualitative prediction of 
catastrophes is completely useless. I can 
predict with absolute certainty that any 


What is catastrophe theory? 


'If't tT ■ lr - " 

the most recent 
I?vel of the oxnc 


cent axampios 
oxnct sciences 


' Uian iM .t/i-rP 0 Jevol of the' exact sciences 
■ oor 0 fni“l s direction in which I have, beep 
• namely: figltjs like psycho- 

oS' ln l W>8tic8, .of evan ; philosophy- My 
WueSfifti tovyards whh't we ; call in 
' auman sridnees ". ' 

for L 7Pe 8 ,pf areas of psychology, 
[ ' u ? catastrophe theory 


Catastrophe theory Is essentially a mathe- 
matical way of dealing with sudden changes 
— or u discontinuities ” — that occur In natural 
phenomenal the point at which a wave 
brqnks, a cell divides, a beam collapses under 
stress, and so on. 

Traditional mathematical techniques of 
analysis— In particular those developed from 
the Newtonian colculus-^have been limited 
In their application to processes that Hire 
relatively continuous ; where discontinuities 
occur, these have been isolated and treated 
separately as ‘j singularities M . 

Catastrophe theory eualilcs mathemati- 
cians to include what occurs at u point of 
discontinuity os part of o goneral nnalysfa 
Of the process involved- in particular, Pro- . 
fossor Rend Thom hns proved that all dis- 
continuities that occur in nature, providing 
tho processes to which they arc due obey 
certain cortdltlons, fall cither into one of 
seven types— tlio seven “ elementary catas- 
trophes r ’— or can be represented as the 
aggregation of more than one of these types. 

The seven elementary catastrophes have 
been named by Professor Thom as i tho Fold 
catastrophe j the cusp catastrophe {n descrip- 
tion, for example, of the curve formed by 


and interest that Professor Thom’s theorem 
has generated in tho scientific community Res 
in the wido range of disciplines in which phe- 
nomena exist to which catastrophe theory can 
be applied. 

8 pcnktng at the French Institute in London 


and qualitative dynamics , in mathematics j, 
fast kinetics arid oscillatory- phenomena In 
chemistry t wavc-brMWrig .arid phase transi- 
tion In physical embryology, evolutionary 
theory nnd neurophysiology in biology | and 
psychology and linguistics • in the social 
sciences. 

Although catastrophe theory dots not pro- 
vide a preclso quantitative, description of what 
Is taking place whon a discontinuity occurs in 
these phenomena — nnd Ja therefore In general 


pnliLiciil regime will, ufier a cerium nunnmi uf 
lime, break down; buL if 1 cannot k(iv when, 
then die prediction is nf little vtiiiie. As 
lung us we do tint huvo the iiiuiui it alive as* 
peejs there fa little doubt that the theory 
by itself does not contribute very mucli. ex- 
cept, 1 would say, from u more phiUi-uiplural 
point nf vic-w. 

D.D. And Its extension into l hi; field nf 
xucial behaviour, such as tho example often 
given of the lieluivicuir of two people mi fi rsr 
eiicu it liter ? 

R.T. 1 tli ink ibis is one nf die basic situations 
in which a picture based on the ideas nf catas- 
trophe theory gives u very nice (gudilaUvu 
uinlei'btnnding, but ciuulitiilivu Modelling 
is almost completely impnsrihlc, mid prob- 
ably not even relevant. 

D.l). But col astro pbe theory seem* m offer 
people a wuy of dealing with events that they ~ 
would like to have predictive characteristics, 
urn! they almost begin to read these into it. 

R.T. I think this is a situation which fa fairly 
common. Matt always hopes tu be able to 
master ntuitro, and ns .soon us someth inn leads 
to sonic hope, then of course tlic hopes uro 
reinfuvred. In muny disciplines there tire 
such situations. In medicine, fnr example, a 
lot nf diseases have no rc-idly useful treatment-, 
hilt in many books you will find ways of lre.lt- 
iiiK them. 

Il.D. Would you say such hopes nf developing 
u predictive aspect urc mfai'.uhled, nr just 
premature ? 

R.T. Tt k difficult to suy. I suppose in miiiic 
cuscs they may Just be pmntuure. In oilier 
eases they may be plain wrung. Nobody can 
say. I havo mentioned thu prediction of 
c:u‘lliqunkc8. I know that now there is tp" 
way of predicting eurtltqu tikes which iiai 
nothing to do with catastrophe theory. 
Seismologists hove a lot d£ rules by which, 
with accurate measurements, they can do 
tlifa. 

D.D. Why did you choose tlm word 
cuiastrophe”, (because this suoins to be 
where sonic uf tlie infaiimlLTS[<iiulhiK< have 
arisen? It’s a very emotional word. 

R.T. Yes, it*M certainly a dramatic word. It 
wus (because I wanted to cinphaMvu the 
aspect of discontinuity. Of course, I could 
have said discontinuity, but 1 wanted to intro- . 
ducc somo sort of dynunilcal 1 liter prctaimn. 
Hie i word “ mutation ° had already huou used 
In biology, the word "change” was tint dis- 
continuous enough, so I decided tn use the 
word catastrophe, which l gather vs oven 
more dramatic in English than it fa in French. 
Physlclws ni ready, two the word. Miking 
about Infra-red or ultra-violet catastrophes, 
for example, so my use Is not so extreme. 

D.D. You tnlso talked of some of the philo- 
sophical implications. Do you tit ink that your 
work links up in any way with, for example, 
structuralist theory. 


R.T. Yes. Certainly I would say in its alge- 
braic aspects the theory corresponds to the 
fundamentals of the structuralist approach 


applies, foe example, to tbo corly cell separa- 
tion of the embryo of amphibia) ; the butter; 
fly catastrophe; and the "hyberbolic uttibillc, 
elliptic umoillc arid parabolic uiubmc catas- 
trophes, ■ ' ■ , ' 

i|art of the explication for the oxcjlcmpnt 


incapable of providing any exact prediction 
of when n catnstroplie will occur— It does give 
scientists an analyticnl tccluiique for provid- 
ing a qualitative interpretation of such on 
event. • 

Somo scientists ■ fccl'i that this tn Itself fa . 
sufficient to allow the construction of elabor- 
ate mathematical “models” of .complex pro- 
cesses in' the natural world, such as the devck 
opmfertt of a single cell Into a fully-grown 
organism, or oVen tho mental activities of the 
human brain. . 

Professor Thom fa profeatof of matiiauatlcs 
nt tho fnstitut des llriutes Etudes Sclemifiqucs 
in Paris. He- was awarded the Fields Medal 
in 2958 for his earlier work In topology, and 
holds nn. honorary doctorate from the llnivcr-' 
slty of Warwick. 1 ... . 


in tha social sciences. It helps us tn under- 
stand structural causality, and puts some 
dynamic .element into the structure which 
motivates its appearance and presence, some- 
thing a standard structuralist cannot da. Iq.. 
tliat respect it is certainly interesting. 

Catastrophe theory, also, In its piiilo- 
soph leal aspects, tends lo revive tho dreams 
of Leibniz of the “ ars combinatorial* as a 
way of replacing oil kinds of thinking by 
somo sort of computation. The idea fa thdt U 
wc could model each mental process ihrcugh 
some type of geometric object, then we could 
act on these objects .in some sort of com- 
binatorial way, and this might load to some 
sort of realisation of the Loibnizlan dream. 
But I would still retain from the Cartesians 
the idea that space is the fundamental entity, 
the geometric continuum — what Descartes 
would call PdteucFu.- 

D.D. Which particular field are you per- 
sonally now working in ? - 
■ H.T, I am now most iirtcoretfedriit tho flpkf 
of biology, in comparative embryology be- 
tween vertebrates, invertebrates, insects and 
so on. Putting some ' topology into, die phyl- 
. genic tree, so to speak. My main iutcrost. iff"' 
not so much from the mathematical point of 
view, but from that of the o’d biologists, 
which was to find' out whether, there was a 
general rind unique pattern Cor ani rival 
organization, : 

It fa an old problem, but it is (i basic pWib- 
lom which has still to be con '•Id ered, despite 
thu fact that it has boon out of fashion for 
. some while. I think that this fa now the con- 
tra! problem; of biology. People have become 
interacted ;ln the behaviour of molecules such 
os D^A atyd RNA ; I don’t deny tliut these 
/ issues are important, but for the basic prob- 
lems oF biology tltoy are really ut a lower 
scale, a stint of irrelevant gadtfetry. . 

For me tkd ba$ic interest of cauiitroplie 
theory fa that it fa a theory of limiluay. It is 
tlie first tit eery since Aristotelian logic which 
really deals until die problem of. analogy. It 
attempts to classify all types of analogous 
situations, arid in tliat respect It fa n theory 
which has An interest both front the scientific 
point of view, and also from tlio more general 
philosophical point of .view, concerning our 
under Stuud ing of bow the brain works. It can 
rOally' put' interdisciplinary studies on a pre- 
cJsq formal, basis. • 
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A conference on tho teaching of poll* 
tics will be held at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity from March 25-28, 1976. The con- 
ference Is intended for all full-time 
university extra-mural and Workers 
Educational Association staff in the 
United Kingdom who teach politics. 
The programme will Include discussions 
on the teaching of politics to " volun- 
tary " adults with no examinations in 
view. Fee : £22.00. Application forms 
from : R. Peter Wassell, 4 Priest Held 
Road, Edinburgh, EH1G 5TH. 

* * * 

Structure Plaits/ Local Plans — the 

Relationship " a workshop to be held 
nt llie School for Advanced Urban 
Studies, Bristol from December 15-17. 

•Jt will examine sonic of the opera- 
tional problems that have arisen In the 
new planning system as between local 
planning and structure planning, with 
the atm of producing sumo guidelines 
on the relative roles of the two levels 


of plan in providing a framework for 
tba development ana use of land. Fee : 
£45.00. Application forms from : 
Judith Manley, School for Advanced 
Urban Studies, Rodney Lodge, Grange 


Judith Manley 
urban Studies, 
Road, Bristol, 


A residential workshop on self- 
directed learning In higher education 
will be held from December 19-21 at 
tba University of Slrathclvda. It uims 
to enable lecturers to explore ways of 
helping self-directed learning in tiiefr 
courses. Fee : £18.00. Application 
fronts from : D. Baud, Lcvcrhulina 
Project, Livingstone Tower, University 
Of Strathclyde, Glasgow G1 Util. 

* u * 

"Psychology of Language *■ the 
memo for a conference to be held at 
Stirling University, from June 21-26, 
197G. The conference fa being organ- 
ised under the aegis of tho NATO 
science committee. Its aim is to bring; 
together scientists from many disclp- 


A residential weekend conference on 
" Mercia ”, will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Leicester, Vi liters Hall, Manor 
Road, Leicester, from December 12-14. 
The aim of the conference Is to pro- 
vide a forum for historians, archae- 
ologists and linguists to communicate 
die results of their recent researches 
and also to stimulate further work on 
Mercia. Further details from B. Thr$I- 
fall, Department of Adult Education, 
Vaughan College, St Nicholas Circle, 
Leicester, LEI 4LB. 

* * * 

The British Association for Commercial 
and Industrial Education Is holding a 
national conference on employment and 
training of young people at the Royal 
Lancaster Hotel, London, on December 
17. Further details from Christine 
Good, BAC1E, 16 Pork Crescent, Lon- 
don WIN 4AP. 

* * * 

The British Society for the History of 
Mathematics will be holding a confer- 
ence on December 16 at Kings College, 
London. Papers will be presented by 
Dr A. J. McConnell, University of 
Dublin, on ** William Rowan Hamil- 
ton ” and by Professor C. W. K Minis- 
ter. Kings College, London on ** Some 
wrong turnings In npplled algebra ”. 
Further details from : Dr J. M. Dubboy 
department uf mathematics, Polytech- 
nic or tlio South Bnnk, Borough Road. 
SE1 OAA. 

* * * 

Three lectures oti the Golden Age of 

Northumbria will bo given by Peter 
Hunter nialr, fellow of Emmanuel 
College Rud reader In Anglo-Saxon 
History, University of Cambridge from 
December 9-11 at the Curtis Audi- 
torium, School of Physics, University 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, George Place. 
Haymarket at S.30 pm. 

* * * 

The bicentenary of the birth of Jane 

Auston will be marked by an oxhlbl- 


Chairs 


Dr John Gilbert, reader in pharma- 
cology, University of Aberdeen, has 
been appointed to the new chair of 
pharmacology, department of phar- 
macy, Herfot-Watt University, Edin. 
burgh, 

Tho title of professor of urban studies 
end economics has been conferred on 
Mr C. D. Foster, London School of 
Economics and Political Science. 
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““ J c i J- A * J- Robinaon (pharmacy) ; 
G. Jhaw. J. K. Storrow (physics) 5 
J. H. Wearden (psychology). 

Polytechnic* 

Central London 

Dean : M. Austin (school' of communi- 
cation).' 

General . 

Professor ian Lockerbie, . professor of 
French, University of Stirling, has been 
appointed chairman of the Scottish 
FQm Council, and as a member of the 
newly constituted Scottish Council for 
Educational Technology. 


Recent, publications 


Sociology of Educations an intradud- 
ton/ mde to theUtarature: edited by 
Anthony Hartnett (available from The 
Sdbool. of Education. Library,-' Univer- 
sity df Liverpool, 19-23 Abetotomby 
Square, PO Box 147, Liverpool - L69 
3BX, £1-00) la a small boojdoUi) tended 
for beginners in the sociology, of. qduca- , 
'Hoo, ' v;... :. 

Index on Censorship Is puhliiliod by 
-Writers. . & Scholars International -Ltd, 
21 RUWoll Street, Londbn WC2B, 5HP, 
90p. This Issue covers censorship la 
Inditf and Portugal Soviet unofficial 
on ; and the legal battle Oyer • tho 
CrosSman diaries. ;* : ; 


Professor Torkel Weia-F 


ncsburg, South Africa from January 1, 
1976. 
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Universities 

Hull 

Director : M. Clarke (nursing studies). 

London 

Readcra : Dr D. C. Ayrea (chemistry) ; 
Dr C. B. Bcsaot (mechanical engineer- 
ing).} Dr M. A. R. Colledge (classics) ; 

»?.* (l“ychlatric genetics) : 
011 is* JM* Sllvcratone (preventive and 
paediatric dentistry). 

Manchester 

Senior lecturers : ?. N. Bamford (child 
health) ; h. W. S. Francis (community 
mcdldne) ; J. p. MlUer (medicine); 
P. S. Hasieton (morbid anatomy). 
Lecturer*: m. A. Busteed (geo- 
graphyl ; T. c. B. Rasmussen (history 
of ait) ; C. M. Wood (town and 
country planning); E. J. R, Horler 
(econometrics) ; S. C. Young (govern- 
5J ent ) i J' R * pallor (sociology) ; 
M. H. Toye (adult education) ; P. 
Cummings (physical education) ; K. 
McArthur (parent guidance) ; E. M. 
Foules (speech pathology and 
therapy) ; C. J. Ashoworth, JL Baxter, 
?• .£ ?• Passim J law > i A. Price 
(child health) { K. Andrews ; T. a. 
Tucker (geriatric medidna) ; C. J. 
Jones (nursing) ; B. T. Whatley fpbar- 
macoiogy) s fi. c, Griffiths (physio- 
logy) j C. E. Hyde (psychiatry; • C. M. 
Vauriian (clinical psychology) ; 
«• H- F. Wilson (conservative den- 
tistry) ; % Mv J. Trenoutb (dental 
anatomy) ; M. B, Comfort (oral sur- 
! H. Phillips, J. M. Rushby, 
S’ i J, njF hD ^,t r (““Puter science) ; 
S’ ^ p 2 ce JbbeTfl) studies in science) ; 
D. R. Robinson (mathematical statis- 


Grants 


Universities 

Aberdeen 

Mcdldne— £13,110 from the MRC for 
an Investigation Into the causes of 
arterial disease and thrombosis in 
patients with diabetes with the ulti- 
mate aim of producing methods of 
prevention. 

Biochemistry— Professor H. M. Keir, 
£24,174 from the MRC for a study on 
how the genetic material of animal 
cells Is made before the cells divide ; 
£30,920 from the MRC to assist with 
tiie purchase of an electron micro- 
scope 5 ' Dr J. E. Pother gill, £15,554 
for an Instigation of certain' com- 
ponents of human blood ; Dr W. J. 
Harris, £2,587 from tiie MRC for con- 
tinued research on the repair of 
damage sustained by the genetic 
material of cella during growth ; Dr 
J. d*A. Jeffery, £4,453 from the Cancer 
Research Campaign for an investiga- 
tion into the way certain malignant 
tumours are stimulated by the male 
hormone testosterone ; Dr W. J. 
Harris, £4,153 from the Cancer Re- 
search Campaign for a project de- 
signed to find out the mechanisms 
which trigger the development of skin 
cancer In humans. 

Chemistry— Dr G. G. Cameron, £1,952 
from the Ministry of Defence In sup- 
port of research In the chemistry of 
natural and synthetic rubbers ; Dr 
P. P. Glasscr, £6,397 from the Ministry 
of Defence for a study of theimophy- 
slcal properties of magnesium alumino- 
silicate ceramics ; Professor R. H. 
Thomson, £7,350 from the SRC for 
work on the chemistry of marine ani- 
mals and plants. 

Birmingham 

Geological Sciences— £55,927 from the 


Anglian Water Authority for work on 
the South Humberbank Salinity project 
under the direction of Dr j. w. Lloyd. 
Microbiology— £11,812 from the MRC 
for research into the Induction of pro- 


under the direction of Dr j. W. Lloyd. 
Microbiology— £11,812 from the MRC 
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on behalf of the company for tue la 
dentistry. 

Biochemistry— £4,067 from tha AM 
for a study into the influence of until- 
S®0 onjactose synthesis ; £17,632 front 
the MRC for research In metabolic 
regulation of amulti-enzyme complex, 
Education-^ 31 .690 from the CoubcU 
for Educational Technology for coo- 
puter asslated learning In upper school 
geography, under «he direction of Pro- 
fessor P. H. Taylor. 

Centre for Urban and Regional Studies 
— £17,550 from the Leverhulme Trust 
Fund for a study of recreation pla- 
ning and management In the mw 
leisure departments of local govern- 
ment in England and Wales. 
Edinburgh 

Botany— £9,311 (supplementary) from 
the ARC In support of studies on the 
development of main stem and lateral 
anlcqs In barley, under the dlrecdn 
or Dr J. B. Dale. 


research Into the Infection of plants by 
virus under the direction of Professors 
H Smith and Dr K. R. Wood. 
Mechanical engineering— £6,889 from 
the Department of Industry to evaluate 
seal friction and leakage from elasto- 
mer seals under conditions of high 
forward velocity and low return velo- 
city : £13,994 from the SRC for work 
on the detection of faulty components 
under the direction of Drs Foster and 
Rooks. 

Experimental pathology— £19,974 from 
the MRC for research Intq the genetic 
controls of immune response in the 
fowl. 

Therapeutic and Clinical Pharmacology 
— £2.500 from the West Midlands Reg- 
ional Health Authority os a contribu- 
tion towards the work of the Midlands 
Adverse Reactions Study Group. 
Medicine— £5,318 from the MRC for a 
study of assay of tho sensitivity of 
primary human tumonr cells to drugs 
and hormones in . a mlcrotitre culture 
system, , 

Pathology— £5,179 from the National 
Kidney Research Fund for a study of 
glomerular morphometry after injec- 
tion of proteins. 

Pathology— £3,000 from the West Mid- 
lands Regional Health Authority aa a 
contribution to the development and 
extension of service offered by tha 
computer in connexion with the 
Regional Hlstopathology Data Pool. 
Physiology— £20,433 from tho MRC for 
a study of peptides in the CNS, their 
isolation, Identification and synaptic 
actions. 

Chemistry— £21,505 from the SRC for 
double rotor chemical accelerators ; 


Course news 


Zoology — £5,853 from the ARC In cos- 
Hiraed support of research on epide- 
miology of babeslasls in Scotland, 


*£y°rs division Qf ^ R&yal InstltuW 

of Chartered Surveyors, to be held on 
^ember 10 at toe Bloomsbuty Centre 
Ho tel ^ Loudon WC1, The programmes 
: up to date 
na cement.. 


under the- direction of Mns K. M. G. 
Adam. 

Veterinary pharmacology— £4,757 Iron 
tha ARC In support of an investiga- 
tion of calcium metabolism In preg- 
nant and foetal sheep, under the oireo- 
tion of Mr 8. S. Carlyle. 
Medicine— £5,000 from the Astra Phar- 
maceutical Company In Continuing 
support of cardiological research under 
the direction of Dr M. F. Oliver. 
Psychiatry— £5.467 from the Ayent 
Laboratories Limited In support, of t 
study of butripiyilne under the direc- 
tion of Dr I. Oswald, 

Respiratory Diseases— £5,000 from 
Beecham Pharmaceuticals in support 
of research on the efrect of anti-wisp 
glc compounds on the Immunolopcu 
response and lung mechanics under 
the- direction of Dc A. B. Kay wd 
Dr G. J. R. McHardy. 

Clinical Surgery— £32,098 from 
Cancer Research Campaign In contin- 
ued support of research on we in- 
fluence of prolactin on hydrocarbon 'in- 
duced tumours -In rats udder the dir- 
ection of Professor A. P. M. Forren. 
Surgery— £24,462 from the Csnctr 
Research Campaign in continued WP; 
port of research on the application « 
immunological methods to the trait- 
ment of residual cancer unaw 
direction of Professor Sir MKnjH 
Woodruff. _ - 

Therapeutics— £19,474 from me can- 
cer Research Campaign in support « 
research on immunology ot ww* 
and breast cancer under the aiwcow* 
of Dr W. J. Ifrtne, - • 
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Jeremy Tunstall visits the University of Iowa School of Journalism 

Hacks, grads and media talk among hogs and corn 


Some 500 students at the University 
of Iowa are pursuing undergraduate 
majors or postgraduate studies 
ia the School of Journalism. In 
American universities there me 
some 30.000 journalism students. 

Iowa is justly known as the laud 
of corn and Jiogs. Its rich black 
*11 is relentlessly fertile ; highways 
run across flat country groauing 
with produce and through Jittle 
towns spread out below tne usual 
neon Invitations of drlve-ln banks, 
eateries, and funeral parlours. 

lu one such, Iowa City, Is the Uni- 
versity of Iowa with 22,000 students. 
In addition to the 500 studying 
journalism another 500 students ate 
in the speech department, much of 
whose work is film and broadcast- 


«•*. ■■■■•■ - - - - 
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The University of Iowa (artist's impression) which studies Amin’s press. 




ing. 

It has 400 undergraduate majors track— -communication — has a social “new journalism " (its author is One ublc maverick intellectual is 

in its journalism school this year, psychology approach and deals less now a reporter uu the Milwaukee Hanno Hurdt: German burn, he 

and 100 postgraduates. The under- with mass media. Joimtid), and a .sociological critique worked nn n small daily newspaper 

graduates spend only about one Of the 100 graduate students of the epistemology of Paul Lazars- in upstate New York. His academic 

quarter of their total four years xoi- about 60 are doing masters' degrees feld, tho survey methodologist. expertise encompasses not only 


lowing journalism or communica- with a strong media vocational am- 
lions courses ; these courses are con- phasis and about 40 are working on 


centrated into the last two years and doctorates. 

all students must do a second major. A Rhodesian whs studying the 
Students thus get a degree in, say, Ghanaian press; an Indian was re- 
journalism and hiatory or perhaps searching the failure of tho media 


with a strong media vocational am- Tile teaching staff are pleasantly mass media but also philosophy, 
phasis aud about 40 aro working on varied. Tho typical professor has sociology mul law. He has trans- 
doc tovotes. worked at least a year or two on n Intcd for his students passages from 

A Rhodesian wrs studying the daily paper and also has n doc- Germmi social scientists such ns 


of these teachers Max Wchcr which are not yet pub- 


communications, and communica- Iowa students, a Jewish girl from 


tlon. The focus in the journalism Chicago, was studying press cover- professors were 
track is oti practical press journal- ago of Uganda and Amin. A gratlu- and/or academics 

Tftinp.i in til XI til <1 ob PntrimimipD. nha ctlirl/lilt* mlm ciiaI/A ♦ Vi run T? HI'/I. H>na Tlinv/i « r 


Lions or sociolofsy. jonriialisis from Hill 

The old criticism that journalism M *he United States. 


isoi. Those in the mass communica- ate student who 6poko three Euro- 
dons track do courses with a more ncan languages, including Roman- 
media sociology emphasis and their ian, was studying public opinion atul 
practical exercises span all the international relations, 
media including advertising, media Recently completed theses include 
management and video. Tne third a literary critical analysis of the 


Called journalists The Iowa School's former 
scents no longer students include tlic columnist 
true. There is a flood of woll Marquis Childs, the market re* 

S anlificd young American aca- search pioneers Dunlcl S lurch and 
cinics aiul there Is a renewed George Gallup, ond Wilbur 


ternational relations. sense that the media aro where Schramm who has been for better 

Recently completed theses include the action is, both politically and or worse Untisco’s leading media 
literary critical analysis of the intellectually. export and tho single influence In 


ihc media fluid on An ic.ui and 
Asian govern in outs. 

Of Iowa’s present 500 suutenti, 
about 100 will go into iicu-s.pnper*, 
mostly small papers in I own and 
neighbouring states, which in these 
post-Watergate days have an added 
appeal for American sturicim. At a 
starting salary of 56,(100 a year 
these 14 J gruds” constitute it supply 
uf cheap and. competent hihruir. lit 
addition to extensive practical in- 
struction most have also worked an 
tho student D.nVy Jowan t wJiich cur- 
ries state, national and iiucrnmio- 
ltul news and which gives sciimis 
competition to the commercial daily 
in Iowa City. 

About another 150 students will ^ 
go out into jobs in other media 
fields: public relations, radio, mag- 
azines, advertising, house journals, 
market research. Others subse- 
quently teach communications in 
high school (n special publication 
is edited at Iowa for tho high 
school journalists across tlic United - 
Stares). 

Both joiirit nils ts and academics in 
Britain liava long been ugoinst this 
sort of thing happening lime. But 
by now virtually every country In 
Kiiropc (not to mention Latin Ame- 
rica and Asia) lias unlvursiiy-lcvci 
Journalism education, mid has It on 
more than tlio token scale which 
exists in Britain (nt Cardiff). What 
Iowa City lias done for the last 50?’ 
years, will London do to-morrow ? 

The author is professor of sociolnjiu 
at the City Unwasitu, London. 


Refine planning to win acceptance 


if planning is to get the acceptance 
it deserves among die higher educa- 
tion community, then me concept 


uon community, then 
needs some refinement. 


This process, It seems to me, has 
two. aspects. One is a conceptual 
refinement which should be re- 
fleeted in fairly rapid reform of 
official administrative structures, 

' particularly . those relating • to 
finance. ' 

Second, proposed' changes should 
to much irtorB informed by findings 
of the social sciences, rather than 
confined strictly to economic plan- 
ning. 

Even at fairly sophisticated levels 
In public discussion, plans In higher 
education are often criticized be- 
cause they ore “ wrong That 
« |o soy, statistical predictions 
assuming fairly simple causal or 
trend sequences over several years, 
«nd involving large numbers of 
people, are almost certain to be 
ujtccurate. 

This is especially true in areas 
like education, where the state 
assumes, q high degree of public 
respoDsibiUty, and where senior 
PoHUcians and' administrators, are 
obliged to develop a ' planning 
rheto^c implying a far greater 
aogree. oF precision end control 
than a reasonable ! democracy at 
grass roots would ever : permit. 

One - method of refining the 
concept of planning Is by the use 
n f a procedure attempting “option 
specification Rather than saying: 

Out . plan is that this or that 
Jtotor should expand/coivti'act at 
■P s or that rate*’, one says, “ If 
inis sector expands at this t'ate, 
men these consequences . may 
follow, if ft expands at 1 that -rata 
then these- lhay follow.’* 1 And so on. 

Prom this ' point of view, the 
Present arrangements, both in terms 
nLi tiactu ^ a *' ond of financial plan- 
• H| p, over timo con only be seen ns 
aiRhly restrictive to the develop- 
ment of tiie range - of options ueces- 
5 J.*pr- smooth adjustments iu tbe 

■ i! D ? ll w of rosburcos in response 
, ijhouges pubjic Remand, which 

■ presupposes, 
seems particularly inib in 'tho 

unL'^ i i financial, planning of the 
- aqd the poly technics, 

are melons] nely, drawing stud- 


ents from similar markets. The 
differences are of coordinativc struc- 
ture and nf time scules used In fin- 
ancial control. 

These ere separate problems, but 
the time-scale clement is particu- 
larly significant at (lie present stage 
in the reform of the financial 
aspects of higher education, because 
the disparity .between kinds nf insri- 
tution and authorities is so blatant. 

By a time scale in this context Is 
meant that period of time which 
has been made formally critical in 
the financinl administration of the 
relevant sector. 

As part of a tentative theory nf 
the placo of time scales in financial 
administration, it might be suggested 
that short-term time scales ser- 
iously inhibit the development of 
option structures at the periphery, 
and increase the pressure for co- 
ordination at ihe centre, unless the 
system is to get seriously disorien- 
ted. 

It can also be suggested that dis- 
crete lime scales that is, those 
which relate financial administra- 
tion to periods of time in sequence, 
tend to bunch decislon-makmn nt 
the point of change-over, as authori- 
ties try to settle priorities and strike 
the best bargains before the change- 
over point. 

Rolling time scales plan over fixed 
periods; but these plans are revised 
regularly; and at points within the 
scale; These tend to establish pat- 
terhs of development which extend 
beyond die span of the original 
scale. This cau both inhibit, and 
smooth the change process. Where 
sectors use different time scales 
and/or . different kluds of time 
scales, the development of planning 
between sectors must he inhibited, 
since coordination is that much 
more difficult. Lung time scales 
inhibit the generation of new option 
structures within sectors, though at 
change-over periods, might encour- 
age the consideration of a wider 
rango of options. . : 

In addition to such structural 
changes of time-scale reform ; mv 
cusslOn of planning at the national 
level might seem. more convincing 
if It were related more .closely to 
knowledge gained from social 
science disciplines. 


Finance of Universities and polytechnics 
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Thus economic planning tends 
seriously to neglect conceptual 
approaches derived from recent ad- 
ministrative mid organizational 
studies. Such conceptual omissions 
can sometimes bo so glaring as to 
be positively embarrassing tu those 
with even a rudimentary Knowledge 
of these disciplines. 

We may illustrate this case with 
the work dona recently on Intra- 
university allocation of resources, 
and the relation this has to 14 in- 
centives ", and the efficient use of 
resources within universities (Dun- 
worth & Cook, THES, August 22). 

Briefly the argument is os fol- 
lows: staff do not see the results 
in increased resources of anv econo- 
mics they might make, neither do 
they have direct control over then. 
Consequently, there is no incentive 
at grass I'oots, to economise on re- 
sources. 

If “ budgetary responsibility ’’ for 
fixed sums were given to these de- 
partments, leaving them free, within 
very broad limits, to allocate as they 
thought fit, then this incentive to 
economize would be greater. 

This assumes that people will act 
In predictably self-interested ways 
mid tli at the amalgamation of these 
acts will lead to a mare efficient 
distribution of resources across the 
communities who work in institu- 
tions. 

Such a view of how human group- 
ings actually behave in administra- 
tive situations has been undermined 
bv modern social science thinking. 
What guarantee is there that depart- 
ments would not simply adjust their 
sizo of class, teaching timetable and 
consequently staff needs, and use 
the newly available funds for neces- 
sary travel and research projects, 
preferably in sunny climates during 
the wlntor months! 

The answor presumably Is that tho 
limits an change of rcsourco ul loca- 
tion within doportments would be 
regulated centrally. But then de- 
partments might resent and resist 
regulation, mid manipulate them to 
advantage. , 

Iu other words, the classical 
administrative vicious circle situa- 
tion could develop, with the regula- 
tors and regulated responding auto- 
matically to ouch other's attempts 
tit control, with no guarantee at all 
of saving. , - , 

What scorns to be. needed is snmo 
hard evidence of tho qctunl effects 
of such a change. Is any university 
willing to stand tho costs of such 
an experiment, and would it got 
support from tho Government r 
Will the staff involved agree to It 
in the present severe condition^? 


High quality innovations show 
academics what is possible 


: . Maurice Spiers 

The author la a- lecturer in politics 
at Brad fold University. ' i ,V 


Tlic work being carried out by the i 
Nuffield Group for Research and 
Innovation In Higher Education is 
of an cxccptiounlly high standard. 

Its active support nf improvements 
and innovmions in leaching in 
higher education lua helped many 
academics understand for the first 
time what really can be done in this 
field. 

I was therefore very disappointed 
to find that in Ids ariiilc on thu 
Nuffield report *' Supporting readi- 
ng fer a Change " {THES, July 25) 
Eric Ilewton in no way docs justice 
to tho work that he and Ins col- 
leagues have been doing in the Nuf- 
iield Group. 

He states his case with such hesi- 
tancy and diffidence that it lacks 
real autiiurity: " It would seem 
sensible that overall responsibility 
for educational development should 
bo placed with a group which has 
the full backing of senate ; a com- 
mittee of senate might he created 
with explicit responsibility for 
deciding policy about stuff develop- 
ment** ; (my italics) and so oil. 

A great many improvements, 
innovations ond changes have been 
made lu university teaching as a 
result of support from the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee, bodies of 
senate, heads of department, and as 
a result of initiatives taken by indi- 
vidual members of staff. 

Many of these have been made 
within the context of the proposals 
outlined ' above. Would It not be 
much more helpful to describe whnt 
has been done, rather than to give 
the impression that: it almost can- 
not be done at oil ? . 

And woiUd it nbt he much more 
helpful to widen this whole discus- 
sion? The theme underlying this 
whole area of Improved teaching is 
that nf change, and how it can mast 
effectively bo brought about. When 
facod with pressure to change, con- 
tact and exchange of ideas with 
other and different types of itvsti- 
tmlon are essential tor creativity 
and coping with change. 

Mow developments and improve- 
ments in teaching have started out- 
side the ultivttiliy sector. . If mem-, 
hors of this soetdr do not know nf 
theso developments, then one must 
question their authority to comment 
on tlic subject at all. ■ 

Eric Hcwtoii's " proposals '* are ip 
fact already happening in these 
“other" sec torn : sevoral polytech- 
nics and colleges of further educa- 
tion, have, for example, established 
committees which have the full sup- 
port of their academic boards tor 
the operation of staff development 
policies, , ' . 


Each polytechnic has at, least one 
senior academic with specific res- 
ponsibility for 'promoting nety think- 


ing about Leadline and learning ; nt . 
least one polytechnic has for the ■* 
past four years formalized annual 
a raise reviews carried out by stu- 
dents and staff. 

The short-term release *»i tench, 
ing staff for (lie specific purpose uf 
designing now or new parts nf 
courses and related teaching mute- 
rials Is carried out hi many poly- 
technics and colleges of education. 

Clearly there are important tlif- 
ferences in organization and prior- 
ities between the various types of 
educational Institution in this coun- 
try. But this should not prevent us 
from learning as much as we can 
from each oilier in the area nf leach- 
ing, where we are all faced with the 
same basic problem. 

The best solution to any one prob- 
lem must, uf course, depend upon 
the institution and the people con-, 
rented, but tbe number of solutions 
to choose from can and must be 
derived from as wide a range ns 
possible. 

Finally, 1 wish to underline the 
importance of two positive aspects 
nt support services that Eric How- 
ton mentions : “The results of 
this ’ client-centred ’ approach have 
on the whole been more promis- 
ing ; ” and >c The use of media, con-, 
sultant support, training, rewards,- 
and the allocation of resources are 
all closely Interconnected!. . . . The 
present links between them urgently 
need to be strengthened. 1 ' 

The implications of tho cliepa 
centred approach are profound., 
First, , It means that those offering 
such q service niitst nut the priori* 
tlej and .decisions of their clients: 
first, and concentrate da helping 
their clients to make decisions with 
which the clients are happy. 

Second, the client - centred 
approach is only possible if, |is Eric 
■Ueivton points out, the links Ikv 
' tween . die vnrietleA of support are, 
strong. To put It very simply, I 
cannot pretend to offer ' cl Ion t- 
centred support to a teacher wluv 
wants ta produce 20 videotapes 
whert I have no money to buy 
videotape stack. 

' At Brighton wo have un Into- 
grated support services framework. 
Iri;a very short tiniu It ftns become 
apparent that, ftivup tlio objective of f 
providing a client centred support 
service within this framework, wu 
aro Quito slrriply overwhelmed with 
demands for dsslsttuico from teach- 
ing staff Wishing to loach, in 
different end Improved ways. 

Joanna Tait 

' The aut/tar is coordinator of the 

i Educational Development Unit 
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Bourgeois coming of age 


The Age of Capital 1848-187 S 
by E. J. Hobsbawm 
wcldcnfeld & N I cols an, £8,50 
FSnN 0337 769928 

Few historians writing in Britain 
today move with greater ease bet- 
ween economic ana general history, 
and ore familiar in depth with a 
larger number of western cultures 
and languages than. Professor Hobs- 
Uawm. A large-scale study by him 
on a critical phase in the develop- 
ment of western civilization and its 
impact on the rest of the world is a 
major event in British historio- 
graphy. 

This volume is part of tlie History 
of Civilization scries and Is expli- 
citly intended as a continuation of 
his earlier Age of Revolution. The 
beginning of its time span has a 
clone* political meaning ; Its end year 
indicates the end of a phase of 
economic development, so that the 
limits of rite volume serve to empha- 
size Elio Interdependence of econo- 
mics and politics which is one of its 
main themes- In this period modern 
industrial capitalism experienced its 
youthful dawn of hope and of unhin- 
dered expansion. 

Here wus the great secular boom, 
the investor's juradise, the single 
Inflationary interlude in a century 
ol deflation — though, to be sure, 
the deflation of tne rest of the 
century represented not so much 
stagnation as tho satisfactory reduc- 
tion of real costs. Manufacturing 
exports and large-scale investments 
originating in Britain and some 
small enclaves of Europe and the 
United States had broken out of 
their earlier limits and found the 
world open to receive them. The 
ciddit mubiliev was only the most 
prominent and the prototype of 
numerous mechanisms that were 
invented, with a fertility which 
recalls the inventiveness in science 
nud technology, to channel the 
savings of Europe into railways end 
other public works to develop cho 
economies of the world. 

In those good yeors, the world 
appeared to repay tho capitalists 
of Europe for their efforts. Vast 
gold discoveries In California and 
Australia sustained the credit boom ; 
new commodities to enter world 
trade In massed quantities, like 
rubber or guano, or old ones, like 
lea, sugar, cotton and grain, seemed 
to justify the railways, the docks, 
the steamships — and the specula- 
tivo hopes of the stock exchanges 



obligations. Yet they all had a great 
deaf in common, including the 
powers to command, a sense of per- 
sonal achievement and, derived 
from it, a sense of moral superiority. 
This might be deemed smugness, 
were it not cqnstantly under attack 
from the fear of sinking down, not 
because of any demerit but because 
of the unknowable vagaries of fate, 
to lower levels from which it had 
cost so much to emerge. 

The third large group to be 
treated in some detail, beside the 
bourgeoisie and the industrial em- 
ployees and city dwellers, consists 
of' the agrarian population. The 
world contained an immense variety 
of systems of landownershlp, hold- 
ings, technologies and marketing 
arrangements, appropriate to the 
different climates and soils on die 
one hand, and social developments 
on the other. All became subject 
now to the same stimuli exerted b 

iri 

and non-European farmers, from 


T F?'u^« a o M ° JCrn ' S “ li “" - 
by Roger Price 
Croom Helm, £6.95 
ISBN 0 85664 227 4 


the advance of capital, and there is 
European 


apitt 

great interest in the varle 
ponses provoked, from 


of res- 


11 The middle-class home contradicted 
world,” . 


tile values of tho outside 


the United States (after It 
freed tho slaves) and 
possibly Great Brilnin ; but the 


this is its very own age. 
Professor Hobsbawm sees it largely 
in terms of its internal tensions — 


problems that were fo arise from’ (restive tensions, no doubt, of peo- 
tills failure, such ‘as the * political plo on the move and about to ro- 


large and small farms. But the 
more successful adaptations teoded 
to fall into one or other of two 
main categories: the '‘American” 
solution, of free, capitalistic, inde- 
pendent farmers, and the "Prus- 
sian” solution of large estates bas- 
ing themselves on a dependent and 
underprivileged work force. 

All these are large themes, and 
while they are treated with great 
skill and verve, supported by ail 
impressive mass of fine detail, there 
is not much here which could be 
claimed as controversial. It is rela- 
tively easy to be a Marxist historian 
for this period, for the Old Man, 
who lived through it, laid down the 
guidelines, and it would be hard to 
better him. What Hobsbawm set 
out to do was rather to combine 
the different elements, to "make 
sense ” of the period as n whole, 
and, taking it all in all, he lias 
triumphed. 

It Is doubtful whether such Inte- 
gration Can be rightly applied to the 
cultural chapters, thougn they Hre 


3 agrarians snaps the earth. There is, first, «« j -lu.oii . 

importance perhaps the most significant tension eq , ual y . wrte * 

antra diet! on between tho dual poles of spiritual 3!8i. n S«M 
valu« and material object., which 


a OU _ 

power retained by tho agrarians shape the earth. There is, first, 
while their economic importance 
was dwindling, or the contradiction 
between the nationalism of the 
great nations wldcii wished to • ih happier ages had formed a unity. ffijJP*!,!!? SLjSlL “rwffiX 

smother that of the small (Germans The world m which the bourgeois SLj D Ur8 'iT .£ h ,? rles 

against the Czechs, Spaniards earned his living was so far removed £ 8rwin A fred TL 8 ’ 

' - X * from his moralldeals, that the two JSES'SL 

had to be rigidly separated ih two “JJJT 

watertight compartments. Slml- i“ ™ vi?* .8? 

larly, what he accepted as culture’ evolution. Yet one doubts 

-' ■ - - - whether the approach adopted here. 


. . Sp* 

against the Basques and Catalans, 
and the British against the Irish); 
all these were to emerge in full only 
after the end of this phase, The dis- 



ttya napes of tne stock .exchanges cusslou on nationalism, that curious ■ and Education was quite distinct whether me approach adopted here, 

of London, Paris and Amsterdam, mixture of realism and irrationality, from what ho required in new of ascribing the work of the great 

The world became <m«> being linked aelE-sacrlfice and rnscality, reaction ..... 

not only by .trade _ routes end.,- and progress, forms one of the most 
cammimfcatioas, .but also. or so It perceptive and satisfying sections of 
seemed, by common - incentives, the book, 

commau. ambitions arid increasingly . , • , .. . ,, 

even, by a common culture. In tha -The role assigned to the working 
cqpitah of Latin America, fa the - clasps Is, somewhat surprisingly, a 
cities of India and Japan, even mmhi' one. The great gulf between s 

along the rivers and trading posts the skilled^ artisans, the “labour * 

of Africa, the European merchant 
would find kladrod spirits whoso 
systems of values' were recognizably 
moving closer to h|s own; ' 


some- 
era of 
showln] 

garret, and the - very dif- lQB « « science in tne "age o 
ferent ideal which the bourgeois ca P ltal • 

preached to his son — though this is The treatment of the arts is even 
to some extent negated by the fact, wore unhappy. Neither the terminal 
sans, the “labour - noted i ater jn the book, that the dates of the study, nor the neces- 
aristocrats ”, on the one hand, and successful painters, composers, auth- sarily brief generalizations, const!- 
the maw m die poor foiv the other ors and architects of the day all " l W ta tt 5" 

was, if anything, still increasing in became very rich men. yntpa however or "but”, intro- 

this peridd.* While it is the former . Above all, there is the separation dueing almost every other sentence, 
who joined friendly societies, trade' between business and the home— prove the need to modify each pre- 
unions and', cooperatives, seeking 1 symbolized by a company structure coding generalisation and it js not 
strength through " association ”, it - which at last separated out personal clew that the. question how for 
is the letter who Profe»soi* ?, rom business account books, each art-form, in every ir 


m -very major cotin 

It "encouraged try; was greater or -lesser In this 


Elemental economic forces of this 
kind leave their imprint on phe poli- 
tical. base, and hence the date 'of 

HI* iSS? Sa^; P a r g vii!, C mn C T; "Hobsbawm 'describes in termsolthe though, convevsejy; - . 

marked til e ”01 Ini I n a ti OrT o£°arcvo^ 1 survival, of the homogeneous mass 1 the, family connexion as .a basis for period than, in the preceding one is 

lurid 
stan 

epd. oL|uuKMijr, lue uuma utusts uui uiia uuc, glare iiijiuiwb i.u uiniri nutriarf-IifiT rurhAK- than analUai-U.. n L i.' , , . 

seemed safe for capital from attacks varioty of origin and role and to the P, r j«,hts it was baL^on^nersnifal 5 ' 

of : mng, . Jltiopd in JE.^SSS “ 'SES “ lnn8 - by t,le 




On the rails 


Roger Price concentrates on tho 
development of the French economy 
between 1730-1880. The period is 
conceived for the most part as ono 
in which growth and production 
occurred within a pre-industrial 
economic structure which was suc- 
ceeded around die middle of tho 
nineteenth century by the creation 
of an industrial economy and a rapid 
structural transformation of society. 
In dealing with France it has been 
remarked elsewhere that we are 
concerned with a country which was 
“ a suitable theatre for the develop- 
ment of Industrial capitalism ”, But 
French development was over- 
shadowed by the rate of economic 
growth In Britain in the Ute- 
elghteenth and early-ninctecnth cen- 
turies and later by the rapid devel- 
opment of Imperial Germany, a pro- 
cess which generated considerable 
economic paranoia in French busi- 
ness circles. Price's task Is to 
explain why it was that the ancien 
regime iconomique existed for so 
Jong and how It finally disintegrated. 
In attempting this his emphasis Is 
upon the construction of a trans- 
port infrastructure, in particular the 
development of railways. Although 
he rejects the notion of transport 
determinism his thesis is that M , , • 
weakness of the transport infrastruc- 
ture was the main reason, In the 
French situation, for a state of rela- 
tive underdevelopment . . . 

For someone with an interest in 
1848 and the Second Empire 1 it is 
understandable that the railways 
should appear as the agent ot 
change, progress and destruction 
and their absence as tho key to 
retardation. The Second Empire 
was. t after all, . the most crudal 
period in the development of A* 
French railway network and indeed 
it would be difficult for anyone to 

S uestion the transforming role and 
le multiplier effects the rallwos 
exerted. But their influence can be 
overstated. The economic changes 
which occurred during the Secona 
Empire were the confluence ot a 
number of factors which had begun 
to develop in the 1840a and in- 
volved a steady if not spectacular 
increase in income and deroanQ 
which favoured the expansion w 
certain, sectors of the economy wo 
called for the growth of com §”l 
mentary Investment which mciuDEu 
railways but much more besiaei- 
Although the other factors wjucn 
contributed to France s progresjj 
evolutions are noted, they arej essen- 
tially subordinated to wo -rail^y 
whereas they need to be suaw 
interconnected with such develop- 
ments. Furthermore, we are a 
sufficiently reminded that tnec D . 
stvuction of railways }'** w 
socially organized and take* P^. 
best under particular social contu 
tions. 

While those who have argujj «* 
the key ,to the understanding .w 
French development lies In ” 


nature of French entrepranours 
are firmly put In their P . 

.rightly reminded that MpJJgjJjS !■ 
Ship cannot be f «cusaed ougde^ . 
appropriate socipea»nopi*a coni 
there Is a danger of theiaultbg« ; 
repeated, It-Js also surprwh^^p, -. 
In the discussion °* “jSSSJ? »: • ' 
ship students are 5 V. 
the rich corpus of materka^^ 
vided by the Landes-Gerscbenw^- 

debate, while . there ore_thMe ww . 

might ponder 0 ^ of 

ence elsewhere to the. ^{“IL |»|ii. 
Yilleripe and Marat, .end .otiiara f ^ . 
might regrot til e a bsag ot f 
discussion pn . the. effectj „pon : 
revolutionai-y . [settlement _ 

French development, ,fa. 

the tension which- ®S«5uctWT^ ' 

the "Capitalist .. 8U /twSo vebl4 
French society 

base Inherited from the WVO . 

• On the Positive Jidathls^ 
provides students Afonparion- 
able amount of accuVata W 
about industrial, S? m »S c h lift, 
mzrarlan aspects Of .■ .he 


the time6 Higher education supp^E^faNf ,, 5.12.7s 1 
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Antiquarian 


Crocodile tears 


environment and Plum 
nnent 


Salt Glands in Birds and Reptiles 
by M. Pcaker and J. L. Mnzefl 
Cambrit 


Develop 

by H. Cundegardh . [ Cambridge University Press, £9.00 riniu^anTcot- 

iranslatod and edited by Eric Ashby ISBN 0 521 20G29 4 hormone? n ™ 

Collicr-Macmillan, £7.50 | a f? 


ISBN 0 02 848580 7 


covered. A convincing case is nimlc 
that nerves play the domluant rolo 
in regulating secretion of the 
t [costeroid and other 
secondary role. In the 
discussion of i ntrncel I ular ion- 


" In this riucr wa saw many Croco- transporting mechanisms mid adop 
diJs. . . . His nature is euro when t[ L ve changes, problems such as 
Scientists are not usually antiquoi- i, Be wnn ij hflll . hto _ rft , r iho quest onnblc reliability of 

L. The. past is semethlng fWebed 1 , « “" d «•?*««« 


, ine iiuai ia auuuiumiK umaucu .*1,1,. ... A , ” uiuiuiuaiciuoo tCCUlUnUCS utc 

ivllh, and all that is Interesting is a Christian body, to pro- denrly brought out. 

the present and its problems. So «oke them to come to him, and Th chanters in tho first 

old textbooks are consigned to. the Sf T he H e a S c J clb at them “ l 1565 ’ section are ffiranging, covering 
book exchange on leaving ! uniw Sir J. Hawkins). suc h topics ns tho possible Import- 

slty, or If they are allowed to lilt- Although the evil cunning attri- once of tho salt gland in the suc- 
gec on at Iiomc they are ultimately buted to the crocodile* In the quo- cessful rehabilitation of oiled sea- 

lied up 111 parcels when room Is tatlon is based on a false interpre- birds. 

needed for ihe children and igno- tatlon of the significance of “cro- Th . .....j rnv „ ¥ . 

mlniouily dumped . at the neareat gglle tear. t l w r Jo «l.t and are «5 Sh»S^ ™|ZSS 

merely tne secrotion from the salt „ nl hnmninannc u>i»ii rim nncui mu 
glands which occur In the head 
region of both reptiles and marine 
birds, and are the subject of this 
excellent monograph, 


second-hand bookshop for " fifty 
peace and you can’t see me making 
a profit on thorn”. 

So it would seem surprising that 
this textbook o-f three hundred 
pages written In German in 1925 
and translated into English in 1931, 
should now be rejprlnted fifty years 
later in facsimile for about ten 
limes its original cost. Yet 1 have 
i memory of a tutorial class held 
twenty years after tho book was 

E ubllsbcd in which I was shown a 
Qttorod copy. How terribly old 
fashioned 1 thought mv tutor was 
still to be uring it. His book was 


The first 


chapter reviews the 
accumulation of knowledge of the 
structure of salt glands and their 
distribution -in different species 
over hundreds of years, and con- 
tains an interesting extract from 
Schinidt-NIelficn's recent but classi- 
cal paper of 1958 that established 


not homologous witli the nasal salt 
glands of birds, as they are modi- 
fied lacrimal glands, have evolved 
a very similar structure and func- 
tion. TUa concluding chapter 
focuses on the evolution of salt 
glands. 

The graphs, tables and figures 
nrc clear aiul accurate, and ilic 
photographs arc of gootl quality 
ha few suffo 


nUliouKt 
excessive 


reduction 


or from an 
in size. The 


cai paper ot uisb that established W Mtoa«phy Is comprehensive, and 
for tho first time the osmorogula- ,hore is a useful list, with com- 
tory function of the salt gland, mont ,iry n f papers published since 

j, T ,d by heavy usb then, end S0 I ffiLV.SSSMSSE 

S the 33 MfSSKS 3S I ..!!“> -sa <w - a? -s but tair,y 

- - - - - This stimulating book Is there- 

italjcd, «id contain j ore strongly recommended both as 
°li ,S a standard text for workers in the 


There are two ways of looking 
it living organisms. The first is lucid and detailed 
to patiently oud methodically take many snippets 

Just one to bits: this unravels The dogma that stress causes 

structures and processes, and the secretion is qualified by one of the field, and to bring this fascinating 
end point Is an understanding of authors who personally has never gland, which has a simple function 


observed it. 

The account of the authors* own 
discovery that the osmoreceptors 
that trigger the secretory response 
are located in the heart, and not 
as previously postulated In the 
hypothalamus, is particularly well 


that one organism. The second is 
to stand further away and look 
it sovcral organisms at once and 
compare them: this unravels 

relationships and the significance 
of differences. Each Is a valid 
approach and has its own protagon- 
ists. The analytical approach was 
In favour at the beginning of this 
century under - the influence 
perhaps of the great German 
physiologists. 

At . that time considerable 
advances had been made in describ- 
ing our natural vegetation. Yet it 
was from a dry and factual point 
of view with little attention to _ 
principles and processes. But I by F. JVIorlarty 
Lundegardh thought that the prob- 1 Allen & Unwin, £5.65 
lems of ecology could only be | ISBN 0 04 590001 9 
solved by experimental, methods 
and that ecological factors could 
not be properly valued without a 
Knowledge of their physiological 
action. In one step he undertook 


that it performs supremely troll, 
before a wider uudlcuce of mem- 
brane physiologists, endocrinolo- 
gists nod developmental biologists. 

A. D. Hally 


Police-birds needed 


Pollutants and Animals 


pollution of our environment, as 
a result of man’s technological 
advances, has existed for centuries 
and yet it is only over the last 
tew decades that the public at largo 
has recognized that man's activities 
uncontrolled, have wide- 


r om -p;-„5VT*«“= 1 1 S£-WA‘ «T- 

&£ 3 rtKK« M 2 1 iisr ori8i " 81 ' sav ° pcrhai,s 1,,a 

kgkal work that were then being 
produced to provide a comparative 
Jiuay of the relation . between 
Plants and their environment. 


tedium. 


documented orwmachlorlne inspctl 
In this book abundant and accur- c j de# such as DDT, aldrin and dleld- 


and rln are used extensively to illustrate 
the scientific approach to the ques- 


Anyone who takes up this book 
^day will be astonished by how 
“todeitt it is,. for \ye aie now in art 
«8e whe^ comparative physiology is « 

Popular and ecological rblationsnips 5 ; 
being examined hi physiological 0 

,fl , an , B PP£ oa ? h been discorded and a well ri 
t.lL ts J be , gilinln s in this book, -then approach has been adopted. 
‘■Jjefed for mauy years, and has 
only blossomed in the last two 
{"•cades. So. there Is much in die 
oook that Is as fresh today as It was 
ego. Indeed, it is' quite 
Remarkable how. fab Lundegahdh has 
Pjoauced principles * copcernin 
Paotoemthesis.: temperature an 


ate evidence Is collated 
presented In a MOM 

sa*A “ 4 “ WhDt ef ects 
Jaa aus a* 


alar and ecological rblationshlps j a Q yism ” which paraded the problem recogmzod ponutaais . 
being examined In physiological I pollutants before the public has onerSto and Nvhat Se 

JK^.£2 rW discarded t and •«>£f aMMd 

aaopiea. quantify them are. Tlie methodo- 

generally recog- logical problems of sampling and 
nixed 'to be by-products of man’s interpretation so as not to mislead 


Pollutants are 


activities, yet whether or not a sub- are outlined. As we mi ght w ell 
stance can be regarded os a pall«* suspect,, evidence is pr Wetted 
tant depends not- only on what it is iriuch .denionstratas that scientists, 


but where;.!? is.. Anwng man-mnnu* 

. . iinii factured materials,- rolorlnntea 

s Qil vAlch hr’e not * even properly hydrocarbons such DDT are used 

•Ppreciared now. It Is a book which effectively to control insect pests . 

understands phenotypic adaptation but are known also for tne acie- own6ra accused peregrine falcons 

records much of tiio early work terlous effect they have on non* ^ 


like othor professionals, are fallible, 
Careful planning, as In most tilings, 
is a must. 

fa one case-study racing pigeon 


tttd recoi 
JA ml*, i 
“ip. nature 

jjt-ta only to be expected. But requires a Ulaucad view of tho- were thinner than normal and their 

Perhaps tbp book’s most attractive benefits and likely hazards that will brooding success was reduced, 

maraqeristic is llow full It Is of arise from widespread use of t«o j^ WB0Wt t since peregrines were 

substance. shown to carry high levels of In- 

The conflicting claims of com- se cticlde, Tt was argued that tho 

merce and domestic life must an fa]cons wore focdlng ou .riacons 

be considered and a value both dusted with DDT and full of 

plant made. In (he decision dieldrin- dressed cereal socd} t tite 

process i ‘ ’ *' “ 

econom’ 

known _ ^ 

High profit etnumdree pj r ^ 8 0 j prey, sea birds and 

-?® butterflies all appear as victims _pf 

edge of the benefits un j mentiona i , crfttts, crimes dis- 


l aubject, apd It understands target organisms of _jj* bv the Nature 

me and probldms set by the man’s mental and physical well- “7 ‘ . . , 

lit/ found url thin species j bat being. A decision to use ol con- there ad ais 


mass murder but investigations 
Conservancy showed 
also been a dedino In 


gttftrtoons of ipedes. ■ Ltihde 
realized tho power of coni 
• kf«- v9 ecology long before most of 
■“^qn temporaries. 


- • ue coiisjuereo bmu « botn tuisieu wun w«,»nu >»*» 

wl j? ; W ,bqok has an antiquarian pient made. In the decision making dieldrin dressed cereal soed: tite 

^^ibecauSe -It ij tvliere many of process the benefits (usually earlier claimed victims wore them- 

““J.MWcut Ideas and approaches to economic) are frequently wen sc i ve s unwitting accomplices In 

have xome from. Among known, tne hazards (usually biojo- mother crime. - 


Introduction to Marine 
Geology and 
Geomorphology 

Cuchlalnc A. M. King 

This book provides fl most detailed introductory 
account of the morphology and development of the 
ocean basjns. Its publication coincides with a rapid 
expansion in the subject following the recently 
accelerated exploitation of marine resources, 

*. . , an extremely valuable text for the student while 
at the same time providing a readable account for the 
non-expert working in a related science.* 

Times Higher Education Supplement 
Cloth £9.90 Paper £4.90 

Introduction to Physical 
and Biological 
Oceanography 

Cuchlalne A* M. King 

‘The second volume* covering the basic elements of 
physical and biological oceanography} is more 
traditional In its approach and subject matter; though 
none the less successful In summarizing a vast 
amount of detailed information * . . An appendix by 
Edgar Gold summarizes the legal implications of 
increased ocean usage.* 

Times Higher Education Supplement 
Cloth £11.00 Paper £5-So 

Education in Tudor and 
Stuart England 

Documents of Modern History 
David Creasy 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the 
formative period of English education. The only 
collection of documents on the subject^ this book 
shows the evolution of education, the soclat and 
political pressures which bore upon it and provides 
an insight into the education system 3 its teachers and 
curricula. 

Publication November 
Cloth £5-95 Paper £2.95 

The Ironic Harvest 

English Poetry in the Twentieth Century 
Now in Paperback 
Geoffrey Thurley 

‘Mr Thurley has a coherent thesis, which he presents 
in a provocative manner . . , The Ironic Harvest can 
be recommended for the intelligence and originality 
of Its Ideas and the quality of its critical comments 
Indeed* it should not be Ignored by anyone with on 
enquiring interest in modern English poetry.* 

The Modem Language Review 
Paper £2.95 

The Abinger Edition of 
E. M. Forster 

Where. Angels Fear To Tread 

Edited by Oliver Stallybrass 

First published in 19051 Where Angels Pear To Triad 

was Forster's earliest completed novel , For the 

Abinger edition the book has been corrected by . 

reference to the original manuscript, Oliver ■ 

. Stallybrasst provides an introduction and notes on the 
text. 

Cloth £5.95 

Studies in English 
Literature 

' General Editor 1 David Patches 

55 Samuel Richardson* Clarissa 
Anthony Kearney Cloth £2.30 Paper ^r. 30 

56 Wordsworth and Colerltjlgei The Lyrical 
■ Ballads 

• Stephen Pri eke tt Cloth j£a, 20, Paper £1. 20 

57 Shakespeare* Measure. for Measure 
tflgel Alexander Cloth XtyM Paper fx.20 

Edward Arnold 

d5 Hill Streetj London WiX 8LL 
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Kids’ talk 


Language in Childhood 

by Hazel Francis 
ELcIc, £5.95 
ISDN 0 236 31139 5 

Lungiiuscs in Childhood presents two 
studies nf the language of children 
used from three to seven. The first 
nnalysL’s the speech of the author’s 
son sampled from age two-and-a half 
to tw i anti three-quarters. His 


requires expansion seems now un- 
demable For imtartce, Wales end 
Marshall In 1970 (Lyons’s {vein 
Horizons in Linguistics) Identified 


uuiv uir 

instance, Wales and 


also “ communicative competence”, 
ip, the ability. to produce and un- 
derstand utterances' which are 
appropriate ta 'their total context 
es opposed to: being pimply gram- 
matical. And most recent work lit 
the Held acknowledges and lncor- 
' porates this udder View of ‘what is 
to .pe explained in studying lan- 
Biioge acquisition. Titus. much of 
the theoretical discussion presented 
here appears unexddng, leaving the 


•M Ff-1 wduio iMin . ainicuif iu principle 
tjtol for jt .sipEia bopk tp satisfy j'ucli ,a 

vi** wltft .audfenco and tii«| difficulty 
_ o |; : .i . has , not bepn ovareoine' hfero, Bo- 


m 


^ornibgiBs: the boql? 8 main coritri- | 

uyttoOB. • ■■ j ■ . ..*■ 

' 1 ?hp .book .wns intended to interest 
npt;:oiily psyChplogists ond linguists 
bpt, . also teachers and parents. It. 
would Mem.' difficult iu principle 
for j# sipclo book tq satisfy such ,a 
wlift .audfence and the Idlfficulty 
lias-, not &edn, overcome hfero, Be- 
en use of. the do mine ting theoretical 
argument, the technical vocabulary 
ami; assumed background knowledge 
nwjl. oyerwheuu many tehchers , and 
parents, in dplto'oFtfca generally' 
lucid style, , At th* samh.;titne the 
discursive prosentartort bjr’rcsult'r 
may. foil to.- satisfy linguists and 
psychologists seeking, net* data to . 
confront. . an . . argument whose' 
essence they already appreciate. 
More cnroful titling; •? of ^actions, 
enabling ' readers .to .'select- what 
In revested (hem; ' could have re- 
duced this probletn- ; Nonetheless, 


Nat a native tongue 


lit term ices while playing alone, hi 

f mrolh I and jointly with his 
our-y< ui-nld sister were written 


doivn lugetlier with details of their 
total context and Ins mother’s on- 
thc<s|)"t imerpretarion of each re- 
mark, recorded in the form of wiiat 
ho nti-jhi have said with a fuller 
coinuiiiiid of the language, Tlte 
second study explores aspects of the 
speed-, reading and writing of 
two g mips of five to seven-yon 1 
olds. A variety of interesting tech- 
niques were used to consider the 
effort nf literacy on children's 
knowledge nf the language and their 
opacity for discriminating and 
judging linguistic material, as well 
;<s simply to record their develop- 
ment. 

As L'nmri bn lions lo the fund of 
techniques for studying children's 
luuyunpu and to our knowledge of 
their language skills these investiga- 
tions are In themselves interesting 
and useful. However, the author 
intended them also to throw light 
on Chomsky's view that linguistic 
competence (defined as tacit Know- 
ledge of the syntactic description; of 
a language in terms of deep struc- 
ture and transformation rules) 
underlies language acquisition and 
cuuuot be learned but must bo 
somehow internally represented 
innately. ■ She considers that this 
view has been supported by empiri- 
cal studies only In so far as they 
have been overc on corned with die 
Conn of children's language. When 
function Is taken Intoaceoupt, as in 
her work, it no longer seems neces- 
sary to * attribute tq children an I 
underlying knowledge of gram- 
matical deep structure, end 
language acquisition can be seen as 
siamly ane aspect of a mare gen- 
eral develop moot, with the involve- 
ment of learning processes appear- 
ing less unlikely. The book closes 
with an Interesting discussion of 
how language might be learned, 
based largely on Schlesiueer's 
model and sensibly emphasizing 
that different processes may pre- 
dominate in' various aspects of 
language acquisition. ' 

The author’s argument is well 
taken. • -However. It U unfortunate 
that the work Is being published 
some years after Its Inception since 
the Interval has- allowed the essen- 
tial resolution by others of the issue 
to Which the -research is directed. 
Thai Chomsky^ view of competence 


A. History of Modern English 
Sounds and Morphology 
by Rilert Ekwall 

translated and edited by Alan Ward 
Blackwell, £4.50 and £2.25 
ISBN 0 631 14930 9 and 14391 3 

In 1962, on Ekwall’s eighty-fiftli 
birthday, his friends published a 
bibliography of his writings. It 
covered 3G9 items, many of them 
substantial in bulk, the whole pro- 
found and wide-ranging in scholar- 
ship. Like the great English philo- 
logists of the nineteenth century he 
excelled equally In the scope and 
detuli of his contributions to know- 
ledge und in his skill in presenting 
available information clearly ana 
concisely for beginners. But his 
scholarly career took place in the 
twentieth century, and no native 
English-speaking scholar of tho 
present century leaves a memorial 
to cum pure with his. By 19G2 he 
htul been publishing for nearly 
sixty years, but he had still not 
completed Ills work : tho German 
text from which the present transla- 
tion derives was a revision pub- 
lished (just posthumously) iu 1965. 


Yci the essential conception of 
the work goes back tq tho first edi- 
tion. which appeared in 1914. As a 
handbook It has great strengths. 
Ekwall was determined not to ex- 
ccod 150 pages ; the work is n 
masterpiece of compression and 
selection. Not a word is wostod, 
and it is hard (o think of any simi- 
lar stretch of text from which so 
much information can be gathered 
(in fact, in its present format tlio 
work runs to 123 pages).. The 
translator has preserved (occa- 
sionally, improved on) the terse 
lucidity of the original, anil has pro- 
duced a version with a level of read- 
ability sadly rare in the subject 
today. He lias discreetly corrected 
slips (there is noticeably more to 
correct in the morphology than the 
phonology). lie has made a modest 
attempt to update the phonology by 
taking Into account chnnges'ln pro- 
nunciation during the lest half- 
ccuiury. He skilfully adapts the 
phonetic notation to widely 
accepted modem conventions. 

There is a temptation to single 
out issues on which. Ekwali’s inter- 
pretation of the evidence might be 
queried. But this is hardly fruitful 
iu view of the more general ques- 
tions raised by the appearance of 
the volume in 1975. The translator 
asks, M Can then a translation so late 
in time be justified ? . His actions 
demonstrate his answer; the stated 
ground for it is the widening of in- 
terest in the history of -English 
beyond the small circle of special- 
ists in the 'Hold. But this can hardly 
be an appropriate readership. The 
text assumes in the reader qualifica- 
tions' no longer widespread — an 
awareness of the history of English 
in its Old and Middle phases as an 
antecedent to study of the post- 
medieval period, and aa ease with 
phonetic transcription enabling him 


How you say it 


to translate symbols into sounds 
with no more help ih an an intro- 
ductory note (not even a list). 

More disturbing era the assump- 
tions about the subject — that sounds 
and morphology are the prune to- 
pics of Jingoistic history; and can be 
treated in relative isolation j that 
the standard language is of central 
Interest, and can be treated in rela- 
tive isolation ; that variations with- 
in it can be acknowledged to exist, 
but. can be treated as minor, almost 
accidental, blemishes on Its unity. 
AJ1 transcriptions are in Square 
brackets: though the terminologi- 
cal distinction between phonetic 
and uliuiiologicni could hardly have 
been made in 1914, some were 
already aware that in both synchro- 
nic and diachronic studies a dis- 
tinction of this sort was called tor. 
A preference for the evidence of 
orchoepists leads to a tendency to 
put some changes later than most 
scholars would now consider 
correct. 

Tho book, as its translator claims, 
is u classic, and should be read. 
Probably no one now alive, with 
knowledge of advances in the last 
half-century, could write what 
might bo considered its grandson. 
Whore I differ from the translator 
Is In (lie conception of tho audi- 
ence to be reached. A text which on 
so many matters is out of touch 
with prosent-day conceptions of 
wh-at a linguistic history should deal 
with, and on what principles, is not 
for tiie non-specialist. 

The kind of person who needs a 
masterpiece from the post is the 
scholar/teacher, whose conception 
of his subject and his audience dif- 
fers from Ekwall's, but who can 
benefit from the compact compre- 
hensiveness of Ekwall's presenta- 
tion. Mr Ward no doubt assumes 
that all such persons will be at 
home with the original German, 
but that is too Insular a view. For 
the study of the history of English, 
always precarious in this country. Is 
now a dying activity among us.- Few 
English universities now offer 
degrees In English language and 
literature (though two of those 
which do are large, and the situa- 
tion is healthier lu the rest of the 
UK). The subject lias always been 
pursued more vigorously in Europe 
than here j but of course Eurojiean 
scholars can be assumed to be 
familiar with German. Now, tho 
inltiatlva lies in other continents ; 
for instance, the history of English 
Is taught to far more students by 
far more scholars in Jauan than hi 
• tills country. As the native-language 
base- of those Involved in the 
subject broadens, so must our 
assumptions about (heir knowledge 
of other European languages mod- 
erate. .Here, 'I believe, lies the 
audience for Ward's trlbuti of 
respect to' a scholar whose monu- 
mental achievements will not be 
replicated In our life-times. 


Barbara Strang | teaching { 


The Pronunciation of French 

.by Pi A; D. MacCarthy 

Oxford University Press, £2.50 

ISBN 0 19 437402 5 

with accompanying tape recording 

ISBN 0 19 450591 X 

The Pronunciation of Gcrmnn 

by P. A. D. MacCarthy 

Oxford University Press, £2.50 

ISBN 0 19 437401 7 

with accompanying tape recording 

ISBN 0 19 450590 1 

Books which describe the pronun- 
ciation of a language generally fall 
into one of two categories; Either 
they provide a more or less exhaus- 
tive and detailed account of the 
phonetic features of the language, 
or they are practical manuals which 
concern rate on basic essentials and 
have os their aim an improved pro- 
nunciation on the part of learners 
of the language.’ 

The two parallel books The Pro- 
nunciation of French and The Pro- 
nunciation of German are explicitly 
of the latter sort. They are therefore 
directed primarily at teachers who 
already have a fairly good pronun- 
ciation in French or Germau, ana 
,who seek to improve their methods 
of teachiug it. They ale also aimed, 
as textbooks, at students In higher 
education or the later stages of 
secondary education. 

What is looked for in books of 
this kind, by both teachers aud stu- 
dents alike, is first a general frame- 
work applicable to the description 
of the pronunciation of any lan- 
guage: then a statement of the facts 
regarding tiho way in which their 
particular language is pronounced, 
including, perhaps, some informa- 
tion on the way pronunciation varies 
according to region or stylistic regis- 
ter; and also indications of the prin- 
cipal difficulties English speakers 
might expect to encounter, with sug- 
gestions on how to overcome thorn. 

All these things are to be found 
in MacCarthy's two books. The 
general framework ia provided 
in an appendix (the same in 
both books), wh ich gives a 
concise but fairly comprehen- 
sive account of the basic prin- 
ciples of articulatory phonetics, and 
an explanation of the technical terms 
used in the text. Diagrams are 
used here, but rather sparingly, and 
one crucial diagram, sho-wdng the 
organs of speech. Is rather confus- 
ingly labelled only with letters to 
which no key is provided. 

The description of the principal 
features of French and German pro- 
nunciation is clear and easily assimi- 
lated. The plan is die same in both 
cases: chapters on prominence or 
emphasis, connected speech, and 
Intimation are followed by treat- 
ment first of the vowels and then 
of the consonants. The descriptions 
are clear, and the technical terms 
have been provided with cross- 
references to the relevant sections 
of the appendix. The practical 
teaching hints for each sound are 


sensible. What is missing, though 
is a sufficient number of diagrams- 
only eight in each book for all the 
vowels and consonants together 
(Armstrong, for instance, has over 
fifty in the comparable chapters of 
her Phoiictics of French.) There 
should also be example passages in 

{ ilionetic transcription: this would 
iave been a great help in the treat- 
ments of prominence and emphasis 
and of connected speech, 

. A final chapter reviews the rel*. 
tion between sound and spelling 
and each book Is accompanied by a 
cassette tape recording of the inton- 
ation patterns and of all the vowels 
and consonants. 

A general descriptive framework, 
a statement of the facts, and prac- 
tical teaching hints are only part 
of what introductory pronunciation 
manuals ought to contain. They 
should also provide large amounts 
of carefully graded exercise mate- 
rial. This, unfortunately, the two 
books fail to do, and tho omission 
is a serious one. Some chapters 
—“Connected Speech" and “Into- 
nation ” (in French but not In Ger- 
man) — and some individual sounds 
which present special difficulties" 
/l/ and /r/ in both languages— are 
adequately supplied with practice 
material. But wny only these? The 
35 minutes of illustrations provided 
by the tape recordings can In no 
way claim to be sufficient iu them- 
selves. Comparison with other books 
of similar size and scope, Arm- 
strong's The Phonetics of French, 
or Ward ale's German Pronunciation, 
do not reflect at all favourably on 
MacCarthy's two volumes In this 
respect. 

There are obvious limitations on 
the practical benefits that can bo 
expected from books of this kind. 
MacCarthy himself points out that 
“ getting to know the facts about a 
language Is no substitute for, and 
can only bo a useful preliminary to, 
learning to speak it. This need* 
quite a different approach, includ- 
ing techniques of sensory training 
and the perfection of skills in P«- 
foimauce through, repetitive prac- 
tice, leading lo a mastery of new 
linguistic habits. It is not the pur- 
pose of [these books], nor Is It 
within the power of any book, to 
provide that kind of instruction ■ 
Within these limitations, however. 
MacCarthy's books do all that could 
be expected of them, except provide 
sufficient practice material, no 
new factual material is presented, 
and in matters of detail, we must 
still consult the larger treatises JIM 
those by Fouchfi and Martens. TW. 
Pronunciation of German seems lo 
fill a noticeable and important gap» 
but whether its French counterpart 
represents a significant improve- 
ment over what is already avpiiaoie 
In a field wlie^e compaction 
somewhat stiffen, is rather more 
open to question. 

A. S. Crompton 


Perfect language does not equal perfect thought 


persistent - renders ; '-will ; find/ some- 
thing .of interest /whetevei' . tholi*; 

dpemolizatioJM-,'. ' 

H&zel flayKurst 


Universal Language Schemes in 
England and France 1600-1800 
by James Knowlson 
University of Toronto Press,. £8.75 
ISDN Q 8020. 5296 7 .. . ,... .. 

• Alfhtitiph Dr Knowlson provides an 
impressive bibliography at the end 
of bis book,- most, of the 'references 
, dire perforce' tangential since he, has 
had ; few-, real precursors .; fa this 
somewhat fehondlf* field of ‘'study. 
Nevertheless, the Idea’ of a' universal 
kmgUogp, In tho 'sped*! sense in 
which. the term is uqed in th[ls boob, 
is familiar to. most students of the 
Wstdriv Of ; thought arid also,' oriq 
assumes, to most philosophers. It 
is. hat the Recent prtliiciel languages 
such' afc Esperanto oc Volapuk which 
ate - the subjects of ; this study; but 
the funaameh'tiilly mlieh mota ambi- 
tion a a Item jits of seventeenth arid 
elghKeontli-cqiitury tliinkers' to pro- 
duce a unlyertal .language : Which 
would, hot only be easier to IeOrn and 
use then existing limgtiegoi;TndJuil- 
ing Larin, ..but w which, • 4vqi uldl 1 in 
Knqwi sou’s - Words ■ “ qot eply 1 fiti a 
means of acquiring knowledge ; !It 
would itself. , fie knowledge;; rijiCe 
ertch : • * word -would provide an 


. accurate description of the thing 
-signified^’, Leibniz and others were 
..later to extend this' idea to include 
the production of a universal or 
"real " character that would be 
'i.papable pi expressing - uciamblgu- 
ously. the tnopt complex ideas 'and 
■ cpinbihadbps' Of ideas, sp that the 
^language itself would becorire , an 
; f instrument ; both! of analysis-' and 
■discovery, or. a kind of philosophical 
.algebra. The author traces' in; some 
.detoH the history of attempts to 
'. create such :!S philosophical lan- 

S liege both hi -France arid England 
urlng . tho, - seventeenth, century, 
. after ft’ briefer survey of eariier 
. schemes. Hq iollovfS this . w Ith an 


which - imaginary Voyage "in which he also 
y, but ; : a qwlck glance at thfl aude- 

ombi- : rious e«rly bighmertth-conlury liakcri 
b arid :-:Gepi*gq. j . Fsolmaddazaitr, . .. who 
a pro- . managed fo iiertunde OrfOrd uqder- 
vvhlch • »ra& at P8 lewoiuTin his W 

fn.and;: F'®S?y ! s P u ,rio.us Formosan laii- 


'• nature ip £ the q hs seven- 

; -tee nth. cenuity proposals for a real 
.character Wto :,!«■. from' homogeit- 
-epMSj. although' all,. seomqd to 15(1 are 
h common quality . of cumbersome- 


noss arid, of complexity which made 
the optimistic claims of their inven- 
. tors sound most unconvincing.' In 
rite eighteenth century, interest in 
such schemes was slow to regain 
momentum and did not really begin 
. to : revive .before: the,; mid-century, 
1 partly as ;an offshoot of other .philo- 
sophical Interests like the . upsurge 
of Inquiry into dm nature of lan- 
guage,, allied fo the spread. of sen- 
sationalist epistemological ideas. 
1 . Thor e, is, however, much to interest 
. the student of late eighteenth .cen- 
tury thought in Knowlson’s account 
of the divergent views on the sub- 
; ject held biy the ideologues, 0 1 the. 
; Institute Following the lead given 
--.by. Condillac earlier. hi the century, 
Garap , 1 1 Condorcet, . . Lanceliri . and' 
othors were convinced of the utility 
■; and oVen ; of the poSsibllity of ari 
. ideal . language, although not. un'. 
: ■ avyare of the difficulties of the pro- 
; JqCt, Destutt devTracy, on the other 
t hand, 1 became equally conid need; that 
.it rias Unlikely , that a perfect laii- 
guage .would bring about the perfect- 
, lng of thought,: an opinion which 
;was shared by* de Gdrando and- 
J Maine de BIran,- •, !• 

It , Is more o^ 'less' at 'this f pdirit 
■ that the study stops, , somewhat 


abruptly, with the conclusion Jbri 
thbse wno sought, later in the June- 
tOenth century, to creBte lnt 
national languages tended to 
to rion-phllosoplilcal - <1 P? st0X fa[ 


national languages remwu -r, 

regain to Jion-phllosoplilcal ■ a post erm 
begiu models 1 instead of > " 

intury, approaches t : " i eaving puiloBOpn® 
and logicians to reaTlzO in certa^ 
limited fields tlie dream of LeiW“ 
and Condillac for, J* 
which reasonlM . should J , S C0 Tn 
synonymous with calculation .* u, f 
, view of this statement one Is. ****** 

. left hoping for a 1 sequel. • > , 

;• ' Tltis is basically the study or aj : 
amWtiously conceived • 

enterprise which f ailed, and the 
tory of an intellectuai failure 
’.makes exciting reading. It * 9, J~ $■: 

ever, a very real co ntiri button W ; 

knowledge of a relatively ■nojjWr * • 

' topic and one which ho-sradM^.. 
the eighteenth ceritury. at - .■ . - 
should' neglect. The book I s ■ . 
* film example of modern bee* P ^ , 
duction, both in Its typograpW J . • • 
its, binding. . In View df this tec^ 
cal - excellence it is. ri 6 re ° t ^j^ rca d ' ‘ 

the title of chapter she ^houd_. . 1 

“ Faslgraphy W thri »\ % 

patently means "In v: 
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Towards the Orwell millenium 


Critical companion pieces 


The Road to 1984 
by William Stelnboff 
Wcidcufdd Sc Nicolson, £5.00 
ISBN 0 297 76981 2 

George Orwell : The Critical 
Heritage 

edited by Jeffrey Meyers 
Routlcdge & Kogan Paul, £8.95 
ISBN 0 7100 8255 X 


The George Orwell boom continues. 
His reputation has risen steadily, in 
the quarter-century since his death, 
and Animal Farm and 2984 have 
each sold over eleven million copies. 
The title of William Steinhoff’s 
book suggests that there is a chili- 
astic side to this : what will tlie 
year’s work in Orwell studies look 
like, one wonders, in 1985 or 1986? 
But though his popularity may be 
due for an eventual foil, he trill 
always be remembered as a trench- 
ant prose stylist and an historical 
witness of deep interest. Nothing 
would be more valuoblo nt present 
than a book which succeeded in put- 
ting the Orwellian record straight, 
These two books fail to do this, cmd 
they foil because their authors, who 
are both Americans, have not 
measured up to tbc magnitude of 
the task. They present a good deal 
of useful historical material, with- 
out giving it any thoroughgoing 
evaluation. 

The Road to 1984 is a source 
study, tracing the various strands in 
Orwell's thought which culminate in 
his final work. Professor Steinhoff 
assumes rather than proves that 
1984 is a masterpiece, and that its 
undeniably Influential vision of the 
m>rld is a true and necessary one. 

Like other recont critics, he 
shows that the blenk pessimism of 
late Orwell hnd been growing for 
mamr years, and was not the illness- 
induced aberration that the author’s 
friends have tended fo suggest. 
Steinhoff shows the development of 
Orwoll's mind . by means of 
voluminous quotations from his 
journalism. One of the themes that 
no follows is Orwoll’s belief that a 
communist conspiracy controlled 
the British intellectual world of his 

nnv. StMnVinfP CAm n 


qualifications, but nolther this nor 
arty other of Orwoll’s convictions Is 
subjected to a really searching 
examination. Vet Orwell was hlm- 
10 au Intellectual and a literary 
poutidan, whose writings contain 
their fair Share of short-sightedness, 


prejudice and even absurdity. One 
turns to Jeffrey Meyers's volume to 
see what bis fellow-intellectuals 



said about him. As we would expect 
ot the Critical Heritage series, 
many Important . articles aud re- 
views are reprinted, but their aelec- 
“2JJ “ten seems arbitrary, and the 
editor's attitude, unhelpful. The 
oppprtunlty of producing new evi- 
dence. about Orwell'S Tl historical 
situation”, (to quote one of the 
riths of the series) has largely been 
missed. • 

■ The most surprising feature of 
rrofessoi 1 MeyersV collection Is' that 
nearly half of It consists of post- 
humous item 9i He has given an 
unprecedented amount of space to 
recent critics, at .the expense of 
nose who read Orwell’s books when' 
“py First came out. Moreover, tbfese 
22*0* appear solely In their ' capa- 
)Jty, aa.' book reviewers. Conor 
Cruise O'Brteivs 1968 Listener piece 
« .here,', but not- his Influential 
earlier essay in Writers and Politics. 
living Howe Is represented by a 
review f n • Harper’s, . not by an 
£? cor Pt from Politics mu] the Novel. 
^tte editor, has, somewhat incongru- 
j y > iqeluded ope of his own 
’ while hot reprinting such 
n- n *l critics aS Uopel Trilling, 

: Isaac peutscher end Raymond WO- 
The penally ■ ot following 
■ ru? A r .°c6poon up to the end of 
■ illr.ij was that Such a selection 
Possibly i claim .to be repre- 
:• funtativSy; ;■ . . • 

. rAU^ ^ history of posthumous publl- 
V r a ti?ri rind- renublication of Orwell’s 


George Orwell 

set out to do was to rcRd every book 
that Orwell reviewed and to mako 
what use he could of this un- 
exploited evidence. 

His book contains handy sum- 
maries of the works of writers such 
as James Burnham, Zamyatin and 
Arthur Kocstler — though little, it 
must bo said, which will Como as a 
surprise to the careful reader of 
Orwell himself. His final chapters 
portray 1984 qs a book which 
“changed the world", rather than 
as a work of literary art. The 
author deals with souio criticisms of ' 
the novel, including those advanced 
by one whom lie inexplicably names 
“Sir" Isaac Dcutsclier. But he 
dodgos ' the main problems that 
Orwell's nightmare raises. , 

Orwell’s popularity was a product 
of die Cold War. Animal Fmn, 
which had difficulty in finding a 
publisher in 1944* was an enormous 
success when it appeared in lato 
1945. 1984, the second of Ills anti- 
communist satires, came 

the Czech coup d’dtat and 

crisis had confirmed the nature of 
Stalin’s grip on Eastern Europe. The 
book's reputation in America was 
mado by reviews by Mark Schorer 
and Lionel Trilling. Jeffrey Meyers 
does not reprint these, but it seems 
from his selection that most 
reviewers — with tlie significant 

exception of Diaua Trilling and 
Daniel Bell— had some misgivings 
about the artistic quality and 
sociological plausibility of the 
novel. The British critics especially 
seem to have been more impressed 
by Its defects than the American 
Cold War liberals. Tho crudity of 
the torture scenes (a fault which 
Orwell admitted), tlie unconvindng- 
n ess of O’Brien and the difficulty of 
keeping a whole population under 
electronic surveillance were all 
pointed out.. 

It may be argued that the built- 
in instability or actual totalitarian 
states has led, to mass persecutions 
and genocides ; . but terror in 1984 
is riot random or Irrational, and is 
-closely tailored to the individual 
victim. The persecutors of WlnStoo 
Smith are seen to acknowledge his 
individuality abundantly by their 
very methods of blotting it out. At 
die same time, there arc parallels 
between the victimization of Win- 
ston Smith and that of earlier 
Orwellian heroes shch as Comstock 
In Keep the Aspidistra Flyvig and 
Plory in Burmese Daps. 

Various critical interpretations 
have been based, oil those parallels. 
Anthony West, for example, sug- 
gested in 1956 that Orwell's imagin- 
ation ■ was shaped by the persecu- 
tions of his prop school, and more 
recently Alan Snndison has seen U 
-as that of n prates taut conscience 
haunted by the vestiges of the 
Roman Catholic faith. N el flier Intel- 




has. Sielnhoffs conclusion is that 
Orwell marks the “dose of an era 
that has lasted since the end of the 
eighteenth century", alnce he 
showed that “ the ideal of the hedo- 
nistic utopia had been shattered". 
This sweeping claim rests on a view 
of the world which is nowhere spoil 
out, though its main tenet is surely 
simple. To arguo that OrwcU 
14 changed the world " with such fin- 
ality is to argue that the world (or 
is it just Middle America ?) lias not 
changed since 1950. 

Jeffrey Meyers belongs to n 
younger generation of American 
scholars. His Critical Heritage 
volume will be widely read and con- 
sulted, hut os an historical record 
it must be treated with caution. The 
editor's introduction gives lengthy 
summaries of the reviews reprinted, 
but says disappointingly little about 
the nature or extant of tho materiel 
that has been excluded. And 
though Meyers is a noticeably 




which helps to define his principles 
of selection, and little about bis 
general point of view. One would 
guess, however, that he finds 
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guess, however, that he finds 
Orwell’s long association with the 
British left a slightly tiresome 
subject. 

He calls Kingsley Martin 
" Stalinoid ", Harold Laski ” bor- 
ing", and introduces the Left Book 
Club with a feeble joke about rail- 
way lost property. The more recent 
left is represented by Raymond 
Williams’s book in ine Modern 
Masters series, which he dismisses 
as a “Marxist attack on Orwell 
as a reactionary and a revisionist” 
He conies down particularly hard 
on the wartime nubit of calling 
Orwell a Trotskylte ; but thinly 
disguised versions of Trotsky appear 
in each of Orwell's Inst two books, 
and why in any case should fl 
writer expect to preach revolution 
for years without being riven a 
revolutionary label ? (Does Meyers 
know that If. G. Wells called Orwoll 
an "English Trotskyist writer. .with 
enormous feet”?)' 

Among the Items which go mi- 
mentioned are Harry Pollht’s re- 
view qf The Road to Wigan Pier 
and V. S. Pritchett’s New StcuOshwn 
review of Homage to Catalonia. 
Nor do we hoar of the EhhIIgIi 
"S talinist reviewers" who (ft Is 
nllegcd by Stoinhoff and others) 
nrotohdod that /Ininml Farm wns a 
Miiiro on Nuzi Germany, or tho six 
New York newspapers which failed 
to niaiition the Soviet Union in 
their reviews. .Is this legend, or 
fact ? 1 do not know, but a Critical 
Heritage volume is where one plight 
have hoped to find out. . 

Moyors is ilia nuthor of a Ren- 
der’s Guide to Orwoll, and ot uvo 
bibliographical articles described by 
himself as listing virtually fivory 
Important article and book that has 
been written about [Orwoll]; in 
English and folelgn languages". 
Whore, tlieh, must we go for a pro- 
perly adequate picture of Onreil In 
relation to: his own times? 

Patrick Parrlnder 

i 1 , ' 1 : • ■ }. 


Thomas llardy's The Mayor of 
Coster bridge : Tragedy or Social 
History ? 

by JLntircnce Lcrncr 

University of Sussex Press, £2.50 

and £1.00. 

ISBN 0 85621 042 0 and 043 9 
Virginia Woolf's Mrs Dullowny : A 
Study in Alienation 
by Jeremy Hawthorn 
University of Sussex Press, £2.50 
and £1.00 

ISBN 0 85621 046 3 und 047 1 
Ilcnry l-'iclding’s Tom Jones : The 
Novelist as Moral Philosopher 
by Bernurd Harrison 
University of Sussex Press, £2.50 
and £ 1.00 

ISBN 0 85621 044 7 and 045 5 
Samuel Rich unison's Clurissa 
by Anthony Kearney 
Edward Arnold, £2.20 
ISBN 0 7131 5803 4 

It would bo truo to observe nf any 
series on English literature, from 
the august Arden Slinkespenvcs to 
tho most pedantic nf O Level cribs, 
thut the merits nr defects of any 
■single volume me dependent uiinn 
the q utility of the individual editor 
or critic. This is curiidnly true uf 
llic.se four volumes. A question 
arises, however, as to the wisdom 
behind yet another scries in which 
n single volume is given over to un 
examination of b single work of 
literature. The obvious answer 
might lie in the fact that there Is a 
ready student market, uble und will- 
ing to spend a pound on, say, a 
volume on Tom Jones, and unable 
and unwilling to spend (nowadays) 
six pounds on a volume on Fielding 
the novelist. Tlie pro son t and 
future set text hus its ready critical 
companion, seemingly more acces- 
sible and more* assimilable than a 
more wide-ranging study of any 
given author’s work. 

There havo been in the past 
several admirable single studies — 
slim paperback volumes iu, for 
instance. Blackwell’s scries Notes 
on English Literature or Arnold's 
Studios In English Literature. 
Thoir steady influence has probably 
been fait in a succession of under- 
graduate essays and A levol papers. 
Tho University of Sussex Press hns 
uow Issued Its own series entitled 
Text and Context, books justi- 
fied by the publishers 1 statement 
thm “more and more studeuts are 
asking why they should be expected 
to read the established classics of 
literature ". Mountaineers, one is 
tempted to respond, are of ton asked 
why they climb mountains- Not- 
withstanding, Text and Context 
Is further justified, perhaps more . 
fortunately, in the assertion "for 
a masterpiece to come alive for a 
reader it must be seen to throw 
light on matters of still lively 
interest", and those matters are 
defined us "of moral, social and 
political concern”. We have theti 
an affirmation that for modern 
students literature cannot stand on 
its own as an art form, and that 
it does not demand either a distinc- 
tive discipline of mind nor stan- 
dards of judgment peculiar to its 
special qualities ns ah art form. 
We would thus appear to liave a 


Sussex philosophy projected imo 
home-spun literary trues fur our 
times. 

The method behind the first 
three titles in the new series is 
varied enough. Laurence Lcrncr 
offers a useful general survey of 
The Mayor of Custerhridgc, a 
survey which says a good tloul, 
hut which also leaves a gnod deal 
unsaid. He gives 11 s nil aim lysis, 
but mi unulysls which is for from 
systematic, lie shaves tiff arcus uf 
I iu ores t and cxaiuiuc-s them closely 
and com para lively, advancing Jus 
comparisons in uu informed und 
stimulating manner. It is only 
occasionally, however, rhm ive eve 
led to feel clint he is dealing with the 
particular problems of this particu- 
lar novel, indeed there arc times 
when be seems to write more fully 
about Toss of tlio f> Ur her villas. 
The volume finally fails to estab- 
lish the real quality nf the novel, 
cither amongst Hardy’s oeuvre nr 
as a work of art in its own right. 

Jeremy Hawthorn’s Afrs Hallo- 
wap: A Studp In Alienation suffers 
hi much the sumo way. Hawthorn 
presents n sympathetic and iipun- 
nilndcd account of the novel, hut lie 
reserves Ills summing up fur 11 
critique of Virginia Woolf's .short- 
comings as a social realist. At times 
Ills quotations from Marx scum only 
marginally relevant or misplaced. 
Granted lie secs " alienation " in the 
novel, through Marxist spectacles, 
but wo ore given the impression tlint 
lie squeezes his mute rial lo support 
a lather narrow view of the central 
Issue In the novol. His last chapter 
opens with the words " I Imve 
already suggested that human alien- 
ation has to lie socn as a historical 
phenomenon that lias very specific 
social and economic roots, and thut 
the contradiction betwcon coopera- 
tive production of -wealth and its 
private ownership is its funda- 
mental cause.” Tt Is the “ hus to 
be" which suggests that wc are 
being forced to view Virginia Woolf 
from an ultimately unfavourable 
angle, and to appreciate that having 
analysed, the problom she fulled to 
give .orthodox answers. 

Bernard Harrison’s study of Tom 
Jones from a philosopher’s stnnd- 

f iolnt seems to me to bo the most 
iiteresting and original of die 
Text and Context volumes. Pro* 
fessor Harrison argues for Fielding’s 
consistency as a thinker add estab- 
lishes a persuasive approach to 
Fielding’s masterpiece, lie does not 
attempt to offer, a new reading 
simply for the sake of "relevnnca ” 
but to relate Tom Jotles to certain 
lines of eighteenth-century reason- 
ing. This is a valid and unpreten- 
tious establishment of context, Und 
one which many studeuts of Fielding 
may find rewarding. 

Tn contrast to the Sussex volumes 
Anthony Kearney’s short study of 
Clarissa for Arnold's is unassuming 
and it makes no show of breaking 
new ground. Tt is a solid enough 
piece of work, even though it might 
lead one to wonder if C/fii-issu will 
ever he preserved front A Level 
syllabuses. 


Reviewers 

A. J). Bradshaw is Holbrook Gnskcll 
professor of ' botany at tJic Univer- 
sity of Liverpool { ' . . 

Frank lfcsley has- written For eigrt 
Language Teaching in tlie Unlversi-. 
ties ana is professor and bend of 
department pf linguistic and 
regional studies at the University 
oC Surrey] 

Colin Holmes has ededited .Hocu- 
meiu*’ of European Economic His- 
tory and is n senior lecturer -at Clio 
University of Sheffield ; 

Sidney Pollard Is professor of eco- 
nomic history nt the University of 
Sheffield amt has written The Shcf- 
ticld Outrages and Tlie Economic 
Integration of Europe. . 

Correction 

A: P. ' M. Coxon no longer lectures 
in sociology at tho University of 
Edinburgh (T/ie TH&S, November 
21, 1975) and has token up a new 
appointment. as Professor oE Socio- 
logical Research Methods ' At Uni- 
versity CollegOj Cardiff. j 

R. ;A. Markus is professor in. the 
department of history at tiie Uni- 
versity of Nottingham aud is no 
longer nt the University of Llvor- 
jaodl ■ ^TAc TlfBS , Npveitibfijr , 28, 
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UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

Mirror 4 
to a 

Mermaid 

PICTORIAL REMINISCENCES OF 
, . MASON COLLEGE ANb THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM; - 
18751975 


144 pages 


224 illustration* 


From booksellers price £2.83 (quota 
ISBN 0 7044 0130 4) or direct front 
Information Ollloe, Tho University, 
PO BOx 363, Birmingham BIS. 2TT, 
enclosing cheque £3.30 irtcl. p, & p. 
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Universities 
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HERIOT WATT 
UNIVERSITY 

PERSONNEL 

ASSISTANT 

TIiq Staff Office is concerned with all aspects 
of personnel work relating to non-teaching staff 
and academic staff, and a Personnel Assistant is 
now required to assist the Staff Officer in the 
provision of this service. 

Being a new post, there is scope for arranging 
duties according to the successful applicant's 
experience and interests. It could suit someone 
with two to three years' general personnel 
experience (which should include recruitment) 
and who is studying for or has obtainad I.P.M. 
qualifications, or alternatively someone with pre- 
vious university administration experience look- 
ing for a limited spell in personnel. 

Salary scale £ 2 , 370 -£ 5,022 plus residual threshold 
payment plus cost of living award. 

Plepse ,-wjtite.. or "telephone for an application 
form to the Staff Officer, Heriot-Watt University, 
Chambers Street , Edinburgh, from whom further 
particulars are available. 


Colleges and Departments 1 

Appointments wanted 

of Art 

Other classifications 

Administration 

Overseas 

Announcements 

Government 

Exhibitions 

Industry 

For Sale and Wanted 

Adult Education 

Courses 

Librarians 

Holidays and Accommodation 

General Vacancies . 

Typing and Duplicating 


The British Council 

Invites applications for the following posts i 

TEFL Adviser/Lecturer (Pakistan) 

The People's Open University Islamabad 
; Graduate with experience of TEFL and iiihss media. 
^Salary : in excess of present emoluments. 

Benefits : Ovorseas allowances ; education allowances 1 
free accommodation ; medical scheme. 2 year contract. 

.75 UU 52 

Instructors in English Language (Kuwait) 

English Language Centre, University of Kuwait 
Degree plus TEFL qualification. 3 years' TEFL ex- 


Degree plus TEFL qualification. 3 years' TEFL ex- 

S eri ence. 

alary : £ 2 , 9 i 5 -£ 3 , 68 G p.a. 

Benefits: Special allowance 25 % of basic salary 1 
COLA ; housing and transport allowances ; annual 
vpassage-paid leave.- One year contract, renewable. 

75 AU 4-18 

Teachers in English (Brazil) 

Soclcdadc Brosilelca de Cultura Inglesn, Rio de Janeiro 
Graduates or coUqkg tr dined teachers'; TEFL qualifica- 
tion and experience desirable. Men and women are 
eligible; married couples (without children) if both 
§pply< 


Salary: £ 3 , 420 -£ 4 , 8 QO pa. 

Benefits: annual bonus £ 750 ; outfit grant; medical 
scheme ; two-year contracts, renewable. 75 UO 146-149 

comrac[s or e guaran- 

Pioase write, briefly staring qualifications and 
length of appropriate experience : quoting relevant 
reference number for further details and an 
; anp] icaiian form, to The British Council (Appoint- 
- mbnts), 65 Davies Street, London WIT 2 AA. 


| - Telephone 031-225 8432. 


Ref: 1 / 49/6029 



’ ; tHE .UNiy^RSlty COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 

. The College Council invites- applications fpr the fallowing 
, professorial, appointments, tenable from October t976 : 

1. JULIAN HODGE CHAIR OF ACCOUNTING 
In. the Faculty of Economic and 8ocUil 
'Studio* 

2. RENDEL CHAIR OF ENGLISH 

3. CHAIR OF HISTORY 

Furlher particUi^s oblbinabie trom the Hegiatrar.lo whom 
applications (12 copies), wtth the 1 names and addresses 
lore 0 re,Gre6s would be sent by Monday, 6 January, 

• i«/0, ' J i 


LONDON 


m\ UNIVERSITY BF 
lEGimUfif 

Chair in Money 
and Banking 

A(vHmUoiii or« InvIlodTor a CHAIR In MONEY and BANKING in 
* De P»rtm«nt of Economic*. Candida tea ibould have 
&<Md acadetnfc quallllcntlofia In economics end considerable experience 
m rwevunt UwoVi 

" jirorcuorlil nflM. Anillcailon forme and further pa rtlcu- 

ion from AiBSUnt Registrar (E»laWliliraenO-ref. 7S/48EN. Candldaies 
to discuss ihe apnoiniroem Informally should willo to Frorewor 
PDennU Swann, Head of. Department of Economics. • 

^ Loushboroagh ... Utceiunhlre. 
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AUSTRALIA 

AnnUcaiione am tnviied for 
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FACULTY. OF ECONOMICS 
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THE UNIVEtlSlTY 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications ara invllad rrom 
thoso wilt, qualifications In 
sycholony social psychology 
r sociology for tho . post of 

B iasoarcn Follow. JnlitolEy for 
vo years. In (no above Centre, 
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DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 
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AUSTRALIA 

xJtraBWrffi. 

LECTURER 

Anplicatlons ore Invllad iron 
quoltnod non and tvomen who 
ara native spoakars or Spanish 
to loach Spanish languago 11 
all loVala and el loeal ona of 
the following : LoiUi Amorlnn 
and SpanUn history, sociot 
or noiiiuHii oconomy. iwer 
contury Spanish litorituro. 

Furthor Information nmr fai 
„d from profos,ar II. Johnson 
nt the Unlvorelty^ 

_ BotAry: SAIS.QM range 

810.193: commencing taiars 

according to -qusllfleanons anil 
exporlonoo-- 

For deialls of appolnlmenl 
nnd Hpnllcatlpn form write le 
Iho Association of Common- 
wpAith unlvoroitles (Appit.i, 
36 Oordtm Squoro, London 
WCIH 0PP« 

d JSttS^SSh.^ on 51,1 


AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVBRBmr 
Melbourne 

OltAIR OP RU88IAN 

a LAN. Applications oro In- 

vited from scholar* fit any arM 
or Russian Bhuttos, . particu- 
larly from apoclsUef In llus 
slon Languago ond Llioralun. 
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annum, at present undor re- 
view. 
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Universities 

continued 


AUSTRALIA 

UNIVERSITY OP NEW 80UT11 
WALES 

SCHOOL OF GERMAN 
LECTURERS 

Two positions available. High 
academic qualiricollons required 
In orcos such as modem Gor- 
man history and politics, lin- 
guistics or modom German lit- 
erature. To participate in tho 

n iagp teaching pragrommo 
a School at all levols. Fur- 
ther Inlormnllon from professor 
j, R. Milfull, in tho Unlvoraliy, 
Sr la ry: $Al2.t»3 rango 

816.193; commencing salary 
arcarrilng to qualifications and 
experience. 

For Uolalls of appolntmonl 
ond opplltBUon form write to 
the Association of Common- 
wealth Universities lAnpla.l, 
36 Gordon Sq uars, London 
WGlIf OPP. 

Appilroilons close on 31 

Dacombor, 197G. 

AUSTRALIA 

MON ASH UNIVERSITY 
Mclboumo 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
TUTOR /SENIOR TUTOR 
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THE WSTTnrre^OF SOCIAL 
TOo Horuo 

la Invlilnq appiicailons for 

RURAL ECONOMICS 
-.JJ'e anuolnlnienl cprefor- 


nnliida. ■■ ““VUIUTimOnT. in 
InCIUtlDS BLKirlfJc flDlds D 


fluen aa iha cconomlL 
fiSL-Sf. lend 

Pb» of 


tonuro aystems and lypes oi 
land reform: economic lmollcn 
J'un* of various forma of pro 
ducUon ornanliBtion 
of luirkol 

ere all. rural omolovmfim fin. 

unemploymont: the rolol^n 


oymont and 
""°ni; tno rolpiton- 
_woon_ _ common La I and 


--^J'lerae aocKSTn re S!riSffi' 

^diu with r s 
prior o ile Ko (& qIad oxdqc 
counfri-- .to dovolo 


cl os a 
Isclpj.inary 

QBiVonmenis 

tosclunn 8< oro! 


countries li 
or consulllnq. 
Prouaradnoss to 


team, id servo 
opd to 
abroad la 
rho [nil, 
Studios oiro 


oredUBio and Maslor's loSSi 

5 dr “ vL , h ”.& tit > ffik 

aevelooing 


a curriculum vltoa 
-“ferences uro invito 

X5. 

ll» Jr®®® w* X; 


. HONG KONG 

I HE UNIVERSITY 

SEN ' on Eiitl®if^8 l " , ' m 

tr Court 




or iho ' aociology^c^r 1 ^ 0 fl 
ond win also bo oxmci 
undcwmko tidmlnlatratiiu U uun 

iJduc^arf? wuh ,hc ,crtten 

w ? SBnss » 

nen lions oro roqulrad. 

Whllo iho, university woub 


qllali 

So ifnlvorsi'ty would 

« W “.piSSKI B o P n 
Bocondmem for S lorm of two 
or thraa years would ba con- 
alaorotl. 


pldon 

b 4 raL^Mn 

iho -St » t&t 


the' raid of exchange Is 

&W«g .ife 10 vj dOp B p« 


Ftuihyr part 
Cation fonua i 
from tha 


may ba 
An facial 


UrimmonwoBith „ .Uiuvarellles 
i Api’te. » . ,, v6. G onion Bquaro . 

L im 

loniii Unlvoraliy of Hong 


a pc U c o bona 


LANCASTER 

WE UNIVERSITY 

Mlfln 8 A ^833 

SOCIAL WORK 


Work rrom iho so with special 
inleroM In probaikm or mo- 

ffi^Sh Jmoiwf raefit sSrvYrra 

^oly on*iho eeele £8.778- 
£fi yJAo (under roview) plus 

U Further tiartlculaw may be 
guying 


ffilor. YSSm.- to"« 

pSlf 1 i B UI C,e 

bo fsnl pot U'er than 5 
Jonuprv. 1976. 


LANCASTER 

HIS UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT COUNSELLOR 

M od for 

sen up 


B &!5 


DU 

m can 

..canons. In ann 
pr, pAvehlalry or ci 
v. or who havo 
• gonoral counae 

°!artlculnra mov b« 

ntvornRv Iiouie. ton- 
_A1 4YW to whor 

ssa Ms « 

luj sent not plater Uien 18 
Docembor. 1975. 


OXFORD 

THE UNIVERSITY 
' Applies i Ibpe are Invited 

rw %» Ksisa ^ 

■riw? 

KMiTK, 

«t Llnncw and Wnlfaon conegea 
reahtdilvoly. ..... 


r I'm mn?_dpt*Ui nwV_bO _Db- 


•i-I.v.- 


LIVERPOOL 
THC UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHO LOI1Y 

Applications oro Invllad for 
Upr.59f4-.fi? LpCTyitlin in Iho 
p£^AUtMENT o7 PSYCHO- 

..JiUto) Mlnrv will bn within 
"jo JS*o go Ba.77H-M.iHii per 
&2 n nrm 0,1 n ■ £n, ° rising lo 
nnmiin according 
'^^utillhcaMona mid oxporl- 

M.APfWMSenV togMlmr wllh 
of [hroo rrTerocB, 
W2? h, r.S D .rorolvert nut luiur 
i'tfn , January, i u76. by 

Vn "F'f'Wi. ^9 Univorsliv, 
xiiv !r 15- 1, l 7 - Llvi-rjiuul LAI 
giwr . I nun whont luriher nssni- 

Bttwwwnr - - 4Mo, " 


LONDON 

<OSSS 9 SFUSUiy 
ofiBWr sfvsra So 

TOMTOflARY LECTI'REBIIIP 

E LEc^,st c a“„s, E1Na 

An Inlor-U 


..Uiiprirled L 

belwoen ift., 

of Llucironlcs, 
which eppllcailons arelnvltou. 


!^Mi' ( ” 0 i is w w rIlr?nt 


o would 
»v on. nume uunes as a 
turer but .ho for possibly el 


servo on hqr 

B Loc lurer bui h„ ,„ t « 

mes a subeiliuie from iho 
eparUncnti would bo expocied 
■o spend 76 per cent or Ida 
service on secondment overseas 

Ing a°l fck™C 
Ai rmiroli liny College hn 
would be roquinnf to teac 
mrauo rMonrch in ono or more 
onlceln uiecironln and elec 
rtcul Lnnlneurlna. Tno nnnolni- 
ijiuni will bo for a period .of 
ftur year*. Exporlonco in In- 
usltv and/or leuchlnu Is ilosir- 

t bic. llin salary sculo for 
ociurere oi 

Loudon I* £11.7711 I 

.nu ’nirosiiolu Payments 


./'TiMj 

and Cftt.lii 'fiirosiiold roynfonts 

Aa ® fflS ! p,u,tVru - 

Durlno tho Hmo aptnt In 
qjurah llay Collego. ihe salary 
will bo appropriate fo Uia nrduo 

AiSBKf 

Lo.fl.070lrti 
res pec lively 

pnlhlmont | 


1 o tha nr.l '10 
nr Lecturer 

.070 ““6.578 


eve | of 1 
point .of vn 


nolhimont k-.- 
depending upon uuaimrallona 
and experience iF.B.S.U.. out- 
fit allowance Le.UHIl rar allow- 
ance Lo.6uo per annum: family 
passages: cur loan: partly fum- 
Lfhort qccommodaiton at 
roauoiwbln rent*. Lb. 2 eqtl 
fit approximately. Salary s 
nlomentollon under iho Dm 

«sBp 

married and £3.076 alnglo 
1 Bonier Lectureship) , pins ap- 
polnunrnte gran I, oducntlon 


passages. 

Generally Iho nei emoluments 
of the overseas post Including 
H.B S.S. Will tw no Ices fav- 
ourable Uuin iho net imtolu- 

BW , A* , p. H Ka4‘«iii‘ts 

for four yuan Inciud 
•nd ovrraau service. 

Furthor details end SppUca- 
tton rajms may be. m»im 4 
from tlw Personnel OHIcer. 


Furthor details si 

K forms may bi 
t tho Permonni 




MANCHESTER 


tha "following p 
partmont of Management --- 

senior einff: 

TU 8 fSg 0R .n LBC S 5 »M 5 S 

1 h ^vo t i»#u , . > ono of which moy 
be pi i Senior Lccluroriavol. 
Fro fere nco may be 9' vc fi.,rS 
oppiitftnu com potent To teach 
end rosoarch In one or more 
of the following 1 

Labour economics, mpero- 
oconomic oollW. raonomlca or 
public rnlerpnrai. consumer 
economics or economics of in- 
novation. 

5 g”gm'!c.."S 

^ rs . B £ sss 5 ?Tai 

more gonoral rMlhofwUcfl 
and slstuiicBl courses. Public 
sector pxporionco Ui applira- 
llons of Oporol 
particularly wo 

LECTUnpR tn FINANCB 
(M9/U0/C)> 

With special corrtwinnce for 
roiestch In ono of : 

n ^ c, K<«i«imo r iaa^ 
pr SJ,M im ^ 

business. 


Salary Within Ihe Bcaleei 

to K6.030 por annum iLoc- 
lercr). 

RB W ppr ln BnnuHt TO lSlSShol 8 

SiipnSememation and are under 
review. 

for npnllcai 

further nalllcu 

afer ?.. 10 

— Man fc 


5,»e P n?£tlo^ n e 

review. 

Request! 
forme 

iU " 8 asr 

caUoru— nth 


and are under 


OXFORD 
Tire UNivr.i»Brnr 

EXTERNAL STUDIES , 
•rtio Unlvoraliy InleotW Jo 

■iMJSnra 

1,77a a year. " 



NEW ZEALAND 

THE UNIVERSITY 
OTAGO 

S1UDIO ENOINEFR 

AUDIO VISUAL IEAUNINO 

ur.NTHE 

AppiiCdiinnH nco invited for 
(hn technical 1 'Ositlon of 

HI I 'DM KNtilNffcll In llio 
Audio VImi.iI Learning Gontrn 
uf Iho IlnlvorMiV ui Olugn. 
'llin suro-tciul iiiiiillcunl will 

|uln a sinnll 1 ».un el prufes- 
slonuis engiaril wllh rncmbnrs 
ui Iho jc.idonilc s>n(f In llin 
praducilon uf Uislnirllon.il 

ni.uqrials for use by nlmlcnts 
or this University. 

Dulles will Include tlm 

npcrallon anil malnii/nunco ui 


enulpmcnl lor ilia University 
Him and GCIV studio, mablln 
COTV unit, sound sludia nnd 
snnnortlnp electronic and u 
oral workshops. Iho inalnlcn 

3 nco ot equipment In ihu slu 
onl sillily ceniru, and Ihe pro- 
vision of advice on technical 
aspects of sound and vision 
recording. 

Tho opnnlniment Will ba 
made oil Ihe University lech- 
nlfdl salary srslo up lo a 
muvlmum or N^TU.03‘1 par 
annum depending on quallllca- 
llans and expc-rlonco. 

i urihor panic ulars are avail- 
able Irom D. W. Glr van. 
itogisirar. 


Anplicatlons in 
qunilng roferanca niun 
nnd tlallng age. full 1 
qualifications and experience 
and Iho names or two raferoos. 
close with llio Registrar at 
I'.O. Uox HA. Dunodln, 
Xoaiand on B January, 1 


HEADING 

Till: UNIVERSITY 

"• CENTRE FQll APPIJED 
I AND llAOE STUDIES 

TUTORSHIP IN KNflLIBH AB 
A nmEIIlN lANflUACii: 

Aiipilcuilons qn> invited for 
n post ol Tutor Tn English na a 
I'urolqn (.inguago. Appllcanla 
nliuuld petii'Ss a poslaradunto 
unlifKaiion In touchlnu 
— 1 as u foreign lanuuaoa an 
nr appllod llngulslics nmT shout, 
ha vo some years' exporionro o, 
loachlng. Tho appolntmonl win 
b« I nil tally for a porind up lo 
SI July, l'ltio. Tlio p ora dh 
uppolnird wuuld be ox^ccied lo 


■ ■ “M'r. 1 ruu. ■ iiv Fvrami 

appolnlnl wuuld be oxpeded lo 
tahp up duties on 1 April, 
1967. or os soon as possibio 
tharoaflcr. 


1 The HegUitrar Uloom ill 4. 
lokalghii Ho mo 1 . Tho 
University, WliltrUilghls. Ilcad 
inn nan aAll, by Whom anp 
cations (two copTosi shuuid hi 
received by Oih January. 1970 


SHEFFIELD 

the UNivenaiTY 

work wllh Pro le Mur G. E. 

PSysPri ln th ° DDI>arllnant °* 

The uost will involve ■ 
menial mcasuromonta wit 
Iron beams ol Ihe Ale 

. E « 

— Id bo inlofcsled^n 
... Ic* and .chemistry of mate 
rials and. lbs use. and dova- 
fopmrni of computing melhoda 
lor data artfllyats. Tho appoint 
tent will bo ttnnblo tram ■ 
He to ba arranged Ip 5* 
ecrrabDr. 1977. Inlllal 
salary , £3, B61, 03 on Rapga 
IA scale. 

_ Furlhor particulars from 
Professor Bacon. Tno JJnl- 
vn rally. Shofftold. BIO OTN. 
lo whom applications, wllh a 
curriculum viiso. sialemsnt or 
previous research work and 
names and addresses of two 
referees- should bo *ent as 
soon aa poasiblu and noLUlor 
1 tun a January, 1976. FlOa 
quoin reference R309/DI* 


SOUTH AFRICA 

..'mmuejB* 

Johannesburg 

Applications arc Inylied for 
ipalnhncni Ip the Chair or 


inch is npw 

n We> W a\£ 

osts bul apnl 


ipolnimcm Ip me Chair of 
ne Arts, and to the recently 
tabtiatjoa Chair or History dr 
re. Db»II 197fi_ the depart 
moot of Fine Arie conla 
division of Histoiy o 
Which Is npw a separate 

' 111 own Ch._. „ 

_• conaidared from persona 
who, would prefer a conirucl 
•DPolnimant. 

Tha salary will bo *n tho 
range , ] 110.800 to Ri 3.800. 
Iho Inlllal salary to ba aojer- 

r“ “ 


rra 

race, rellulni 
or parUcrtu 

pos* 

ram . »ho 



lng_, to qua 


t l 

hinneiburg . 

A 


SOUTHAMPTON 
TUB UNIVBRVriY 
I'AGUUIY Or MED ICING 


. Appllralto 

35fra:ff , \n 'TUf 
Tho , person ip 
required 
ap 



BE ! 


•pif aaprtlance n <1Ua 


. WSPS " 1 

ec ret ary 


none (seven re 
cim is reildonlii 

ehauidMie Jm ? pSjorar' tij 


from 7 odiu g 
uHJnror them 


TANZANIA 

lllll UNIVERSITY 
U.ir Ls Sulaam 


,\t. nil r 11 1 Inns arc..invlind for 

, i,.iri..i- irfin.iumiLQ ....3 

I.INniHhiifin. Apullcnnis 

s non Id bo n.illvr sprakors cum- 

f i-ii-ni in wriilen ami erinkon 
millsli. A iinml nrst ifrnrrn 
in Lnqllsh. Mi.dnru Ijuifiiniuea, 
or n ivlnied dhcituiiiv, p.n.. 
I.lnfliilsll'. a or Ul.i eslcai Ijisi- 
qli.Kli-e. Is nair-lill.il. Tii«v 
Mi. nun 1 .iis.i h.iv<- a iiuiintuiiu- 
11 lu riiiniifn.iiliiii in Cinnernl 
i.lnrin laiica . simcl.ilUlnn In ilia 
■loicrlpilun m inmli-rn i.niiilsli 
ttruiiur.'. will! I'.iriiLiil.ir refer- 
ent u in I Ini (ii-nr-r.ilivo 
•u-in.intk inodiilj bMierlcnce In 


il.inal (ianirallva llieury csnM.1- 
nllv Transfurmailonnl floncrn- 
"t'u snnnnilra, end gennra] 
nnulsllc Him try. A knowleAno 

S waiilll would ho an silvan 
e. A 
vert In 

llah siruciiiru and pf 
uovplopiiitinis In guncru 


S a. Appalnino will lm in 

vert In tho ti-.uhinq of Enn 
llah siruciiiru and pf inou 
uovelupiiieni* In gunenil 
puli tics, theory. eepccla... 

Oencr.illve si'inimllc the nr v, n 

huih under ura du ale and nasi 
uradu.iio levnle. and Huuer- 
ylslon pf M . A . (hcsia In 
Engllali.LinnuiMlcs. 

Salary nc-ilon : Senior Lnc- 
lurer ICt.iiU to T£.T.«Ki2 nor 
unnum: Lecturer Ttd.inu lo 
T£Si..Tirn iier annum — 

oqunls XI. ]R slotting 1. 

Ilrllish Oovornmcui 

S lonwru -Hhiriaa in rango 
lo RB.A32 per annum 
isicrling) ^fnr married 

ODPuIntcD* or fil,42fl lo £1.674 

iwr aniiuui iflii’rflnqi for einale 
oDPoinlces inurmqifr Irco of nil 
laxi and iirnvlue clillilran’fl 
education nllowancei and hnll 
Uov visit paasanca. f.H.S.U. 
family passuapa; biennial over- 
seas travo. 

Doiailed nnnl ica Hons flwo 
leal... Incluiujio p currl- 


.„.es, should bo abni bif 

PSfenb??' 1™*' **«• 5 

“cad'iisilc ufficdr 

tJhirt F.s Hnhiain. . 


— . J.ir.i-t Ha Is am, 

»nb. AiijilCrnnis nvflldi 
Iho United Klnuilnni 

■mo ciipv lo tnirr- 

llllUIICII. UO.'Vl 

riiiiennnin flour I III mil. 1.011 
Hum \mp 1 it Fr. 1 uriher iiaril 

iiilnrn ui.iy hn oliinlnnil from 
i-Hher aiidrcss. 


Polytechnics 


BRISTOL 

TUG POLYTECHNIC 
DnPAIITMlINT Ol' 8UnvEYINO 

BCNIOK LtCIUItLIII i* Posts) 

8 r% 

No. LAVl'iij. 

Apiilhaiipna arc invited 
the aUoyu iiiisih. from sull.il 
qiialRlflil men nr women w 
Wlvlt (o loin Uio iiun, Jnvo 
I CMC It inn siudents on 1 
o tours ca. 
us U sound 

— .nr requirements 11 lor-* ShJ 

K uala. Plus Iho pusiosslon or 
■levant ..pracilcsl eaporlenco 
and quallficatfone. 7 ho p ? ai* 


•sum dune, luiu, ana arranna- 
men is rolunl ts- mode for n per- 
son 10 Iid ongiaed Tor Ui* 
whoto, or para of each wasJc 
during Uid nerioJ. al a salary 

iSBSPWw. a 3« 
trk . . ... 

Bow'n! 

Please quote approprTaia Post 
ni-fnronco Number In all com- 


LONDON 

THAMES POLYTECHNIC 


Aj>fd Ication* ara Invllad 

for • Leciarcahlp In SyMoma 
Analysis from oraUiratcs with 
OontT ibU processing import 
once and ihe abillis lo £1 
mun irate surci-iirully, 

person nppalntad wiu Jain d 
B trnng 0 span ding group of pro- 
Fi-islnnBl Systems Ana&sta con- 
cerned wllh a broad ring B uf 
postgraduate. umlerg radon Id, 

diploma ami pro 

courses. F reference 


•jra^lo ex 


frefcrMiff 0 


_ OMWjWIIW ara- . available 
far rtHVenr twsrch op con- 
- ■ suiisncy- 

per ahpum London allowance. 

_ Further _ part Iculara ond form 

- ray^Sn o 5 Utn«i 

r-Msffciw 

m complotcd pp]iQcaih 
iid bo. mturnud by. 31 Dec- 


^frasmm/yijsse 

»r HClrncu from oradusloa wl 
loachlng . or ludoatrUI 
meu, or. higher quail Re 
the hold nt - - 

Coursni ora 


r^JNDON 




The iHrtfHghn^or Ccniral 

saSHEr u’san 

(Day) at u«reMMAli 

D and usuroa cl 
cnrtmunicau 

vr UavcnOi 


LIVERPOOL 
THE POLYTECHNIC 
DEPAUThl^JT Mil 111 TIME 

fat IXCTUIIEH. flrnrtn II. 

S3. 27 9 10 ER.d'rt per annum, 
Tu leach uroirssion.il auiilncis 

ic Mitsicra and Moms I In 

tho first IiiMjiicci. lu. us-rtst 

SivrIi ?* 1 

Mnslors* Corn I Ic.iio with 
higher academic ur i<ruf( jtMun.il 
qu.illf Iciilmnn Is reqliln it. 

in 1 IXICrllRKII II'UI.NICIH 
I.CCI UVILII , E7,.2T'» lo 116.417 
per. annum. To loach <>n dourtn 
unit sub denri'p ertursrs in 
MAlirriMf: STUDIES, iirrfcr- 
nhly on cominorcLftl (inn lL-g.il 
topics. Homo inttrlno axpc-rlencu. 
or rvlovoni toachlno is dcslr- 
• bl*>. 

For both pasts, nfoaso iiuofo 
retoronco No. Ll> 1VU3. 65. A 
or U. 

_ Aupllcailan form* from ina 
Staff oiRccr, I.krriionr Poly- 
technic, Rlcnnibint llnusr, 1 
ltiipiford I'Ulo, Llvorjiutil L-5 


LONDON 

The Polyluchnlc of Contrnl 
London 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 

BCIENCEB AND UUSINESS 
HI u fiirti 

school oi riCEn 

£2.267 lo £4.d.T4 

Wo are looking far n yauniT 
,-in or woiriBn wllh drlvii nnd 
Initial Ire lo lead, connlinnto 
end develop tha academic ad- 
nd nisi rati vo support . srrvlrua 
for iho School of _ Social 
Sciences sni 

q member af Iho A 
olslrar'e loam. 

you ora looking fur a 
challenge In A wldo-ranglno 
lnieresflna lab anil you Huvu 
iparltncu in education nr 
ml lor adminlatrailvo work. 
Ill* V4CJ 

onuory >. »■». — 

wWaaK?-' 

to December tn. X' 


LEICESTER 

pol\ti:i;iinic 

c ? si , nW / iafcww ! iv & 

RKBEAILCI! ARBIS TAN IH HIPS 
available Iriitit 1 

flth January, 11*76 


malfcal aiSS* tro^ablllellc nuitlols 
lor llio growth of bactoridl 

— - populations. 1 Previous train 

■ v- ; Ino tn bicterlolagy nra nixes 

Sal ry. ) (tondldafea will lior 


aary. ) Candida,.. 

mnily bo axpected la rugister 
for Cl.PMt.yPh.D. (C.N.A. 

_ Numanral -fluid iqrchj 
Annlkc.il Id a of numrrlcal loch 
nlauea to the fluluilon Of I lull 
flow problems ot practical 
ring in lore si. (Lindt 

ca will normally be cxiicsiii't 

tu.wfe. fir 


Salary i fit .000 la EQ.S47 

per annum. 

. Further detail n and opuijcai 

affc.r^,.,S^lvS« 

P.Q, Box 149, Leicester I.E1 


LONDON 

owns 

SBWW & 

LEOTimbR GRADE If 


ylechnlc. 1*1 
Alven In a 


AnpIjcfOon fa mi nn# furthpr 
nrileulars rrom the. Esiahllah- 
innl -Ofjtcer, TTvo fo yiechnlr. 
if Norih Tondon, ItuRoway- 


Hoad. N 7 aba. . 

Appltcailpna mnl bo, re- 
turned wllh In ft4 daira of the 
appearance of lhls advertise- 
ment. 


MANCHESTER 

THE POLYTECHNIC 

Cire^F^PcTLOOY 


jSSd^esKr 

» n * 


The successful a 


Kt-m.l 

ou 


UiV tfloftwSical 
&18 3, 0»l?\Ver%iF 1 . to 




SnBFFIRLto' 
■nia poLvrnoiiNip ' 

: : 

. AnpUcanU ahould 
leva hi qullftrailnn* 
la conn 


r. b s? , 7, : «T^ 

n forms anil further 

__-_ nablr Irijm (Ik- Puf- 

. Bonnet Officer. Blwiiii*ld I'oly 
. ivchivlc. lldifarcjft 1 1 'i us". I 'lift 
' Ian Bqoaru. BliMlLrid. 81 3HM 
lo whom rnmpliUrd fnrma 
should bo cuiumeU a* hmn< as 
jwsalwOf - * • 




















Polytechnics continued 



■WtfWMs&iWSk 


Applications pro invited (or the newly created poet 
of : — 

VICE PRINCIPAL 

The College fa a Scottish Central Institution with a 
substantial and growing range of degree and diploma 
courses. Applicants should be highly qualified acade- 
mically and have appropriate experience in higher 
education at a senior level of appointment. 

The eatery Is £8,766 per annum (currently under re- 
view In the light of the Houghton Committee Report). 
Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from the Principal, Dundee College of Tech- 
nology, Boll Street, Dundee DD1 1HQ, to whom com- 
pleted application forms should be returned nol laler 
than 27lh December, 197S. 


t 


dundee college 
of technology 


KINGSTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN PAINTING 

Salary ES^O-ce^SOiaO-fr.STS 
+ £267 London allowance 

Furthor details and application forms Irom Appoint- 
ments Oiilcer Kingston Polytechnic. Penrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames KT1 2 EE. 01-549 1366. 

Closing dale : January 9, 197B. 


ULSTER COLLEGE 

THE NORTHERN IRELAND POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty ol Technology 

9chaol of Surveying 

LECTURER II— Quantity Surveying 

Applicant should be Chartered Quantity Surveyors and/ 
or holders ol appropriate degree quariii cations. Duties 
will involve lecturing to the full-time courses and to the 
Diploma courses for both the Quantity Surveying and 
General Practice Surveying Divisions ol the Royal Insti- 
tution of Chartered Surveyors. 

School ol MechBnfcal and Industrial Engineering 

LECTURER II— Materials— Engineering Technology 

To teach Materials Science In certificate,' diploma, degree 
, »td honours degree courses. Experience In the Held of 
Polymer Science Will be an advantage. 

Faculty ol the Arts 

, School ol Mualo and Drama 

LECTURER l|— Music 

to leach students working for the Polytechnic Diploma 
in Mtiilo and other oourseB. in music offered by the 
School. Preference will be given la a gifted pianist able 
. lo teach hie. Instrument to diploma level. An interest In 
choral direction Would be eh advantage. 

- Salary Seals ■ Lecturer II— £3,279. £5,49 3. 

; ' Further particulars and application' forme which must 
be ‘returned by December 19th may' be' obtained by tala' 
phoning ; Whtieabbey 66131 ext. 3243 or by writing to: 
-■.The Establishment Officer, UlBter College. The Northern 
.i.-lrQland Polytechnic, Jordans town, Newtownabbey, Co. 
.-.Antrim BT37 0QB. • 


Lecturer Grade 11/ 
Senior Lecturer . 
iV in Economics 

Dspsflnuiitl of Bust hiss ana > 

- Proletaldhel Biddies -; v • v ' 

To MmiROhfee as soon ae possible. The . 
successful applicant will- be required’ to-- 
•y tpfech ; ebonomios on fnalnly. business 
. studies courses. ,! Commencing salary' 

•. - .wlthto?ihe . rahne of £3,279 £5,03i. p.a:> 
with progression M a maximum of C6.4T7 
- v-der. annum., ' 

' For; further (JelSil S' and form ol appllcaf 
• Won please 'send . e . self-addressed enve- 
' lopfi 'lp thq .Chlel AdnilnJatraliyp Old-. 

> S Wj Polytechn1o, J Surtbni : Street, . 

■ Nouingharfr ! NQt • 4BU. , Closing date T0 
Vi-. December, ;t67S... . 


Regional Council 

Napier College of Commerce and Technology 
LECTURER (B) IN POLYMER TECHNOLOGY 

(REF. 4Ch/7/6) 

The successful candidate will be expected to lecture 
in (he Department of Chemistry in the following areas— 
plastics technology, rubber technology and general 
science. 

Candidates should possess a science degree or graduale- 
ship of the Plastics and Rubber Institute and have had 
appropriate experience In the polymer processing Indus- 
tries. 

SALARY, Lecturer B. £2,B67-£4,3B9 

Fuilhvr poriloutaic) and application forma ralurnabla within 10 day a ol 
(lila Advertisement sio available from the Academic Rsglstrir (T), 
Napier College of Commerce and Technology, Collnton Road, Edin- 
burgh EHfO SOT. 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


CO. WESTMEATH VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
ATHLONE REGIONAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 

LECTURER SCALE 1 REQUIRED 
POLYMER PHYSICS OR 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 

Applications ore Invited for above perinananl. whola-timo. pensionable 
post In At h lone Collage, whlcn la one el the Regional Technical 
Collages nevriy oMablt&hoo in Ireland and which la no n recoynlaad ae 
one of Iha main centres for lachnlcal end lochnafoglcal education in 
Plastics Englnoorlng. The College offers a range of progrnmmes In- 
ch'ding one loading to Graduoiaahlp of the Plastics and Rubber Insti- 
tute by the onplnoorfng rouio 

Salary See lea : 

Mauled Men j t4.3S0-KS.031 
Woman and Single Men : C4,843-(B,642 
. Children b Allowances are payable where applicable. 

The number ol Increments 'which mny be awarded for provfous suit- 
able eaperlenrs la normally a maximum ol five 

Ouallfl cations and Conditions ol Service In accordance with Memo 

V 7 of Department ol Educsllon 

Interview end re-locellon grants may be available. 

Application lorrna end furlher Information may be obtained from : 

Michael Gsoghegan, 

WT National Manpower Service, 

Httfc Customs Place, * 

Athlone, Co. Weslmeaih, 
mmm Ireland. (Tel. 0902/2408) 

JSKM The la tost data lor receipt or completed application 

rorma la l2th January, 1976. 
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CHRIST CHURCH 
COLLEGE 
CANTERBURY 

DEPUTY 

Vpwncipal 

Applications aw j Invited 
from rtu*h aild wnnipn for' 
the post 0? pEPUTY PRIN- 
CIPAL to .talco; effect' tit ' the' 
beginning pf . the Summer 
Teem, 107G, or as soop as 
liosilblp after . that date. ■ ' 

Tim Salary; Will .be] according 
to flio pelham S£ale for a 

Gfblip jcriUegp of Ed uca- 

' 

Plirthox- details arc available 
f#>n> tits Principal, to whom 
applications afb to - tje seat 
VK>t latov than January 5, 

1976. '.I . -V. . ■ 


THE TIMES' HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT S$j 5 


BRADFORD 

COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited Irom auliahlv qualified parsons in, ,ht 
following poala — ,or 

LECTURER II 
in Social Psychology 

within the School of Education. Candidates a/a expected to 
have a specific inierost In. and aubaisnliol experience of wtuklno 
with mlnortlv group®. The aucceaatul applicant will ba rooulreS 
lo teach a variety of courses, and will be expected to contri- 
bute lo iha davelopmenl oi new programmes. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
in Administration/Management 

within the School of Business and Social Sludlaa. Candidates 
are expected lo hold a good honours degree, and have expsil- 
anoa In at least one of the following fields : Corporate Manage- 
msnt. Eoonomlo Planning, Financial Planning, Managers 
Tochniquaa. The succeaatu) applicant will be expsclad to leach 
on a number ol courses, and to contribute to the davelopmenl 
of new programmes. 

Salary scales : Lecturer II E3,279-£5,493 
Principal Lecturer £5>940-£7,578 

Further particulars and forma of application may be obtained 
from 

The Stalling Officer, Bradford College, 

Great Horton Road, Bradford BD7 1AY 

and completed forma must be returned wllliln 14 days ol the 
appearance of ihls ndvartlaamenl. 


DERBY: BISHOP LONSDALE COLLEGE 

NEW VOLUNTARY 
. COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Principal Lecturer and 
Head of English Division 
in the School of Humanities 

Applications are invited from well-qualified men and 
women with proven experience and strong interests in 
curriculum development. 

The College offers courses leading to the Teacher's 
Certificate, Diploma of Higher Education, B.Ed. and 
Bachelor ol Combined Studies degrees. 

Furlher particulars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Principal lo whom applications should b« 
relumed as soon as possible. 

The appointment will be made lor September. 1970. 


Colleges of Further Education 


ASTMS require a LECTURER-IN-CHARGE (Deputy 
Education Ofllcar) lor their College at Bishop’s Start- 
lord. The main courses ere one week coaldsnllal w 
trade union representatives and the bucosbsIuI canoi 
date will be responsible for these. Teaching and irade 
union experience are essential. 

Salary : £4,893, rising to £6,343 alter 3 y4ars, 
plus £104 per annum tax free allowance. . . .. , 

Further particulars available from : 

. • Clive Jenkins, General Secretary, A8TMB,- 

10/28a Jamestown Road, London, NW1 7DT. 
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Colleges of 
Further Education 
continued 


STOKE-ON-TRENT 

rnEWE AND AlSAOETl 

^|S t U C 0 A^ G,,E " 

Ward, 

LEC L^V6 BI ltf IOn 

OR 

nuinitl lo coordinate tho teach- 
ing, or statistics throughout the 
cowga. 


LONDON 
«DmON ADU^EDUCATfON 
Addison Qsnlons, London, W.14 

Tho fallowing aprolntinonta 
Will ho lonshVe from B\h 
January. 1076. and will last 
for tliroo inrras only 1 until 
□ccombor, 1076 , . -|-ha vnrsn- 
clos Neva srlson dun to tho 
firs tiling of a year's lonvo of 
absonco to a fulMimo mt-mbor 
of staff. Cstidldalos should 
hsvo had rocont supervisory or 
adult teaching export nnca, 

wSrr.'" 1 ' 


.. Iho over- 
tratlon of lho 


rcsont Songs or Special Siudl 
ursos and Ihr - - 


i"” miiiBiion nr now courses 
fbr 1W76/77 lossloti. Tho 
engagement will bo for 14 
hours a week and U 10 - luior will 
ha axpocloa to nttond for a 
minimum or four ovonlngs and 
oni ortoiTiDPn op morning per 
woek during form tlmo. 


®rW 0 Y r^5aS 4 v 


clurgr II, 

is-sfe 


Further particulars and dppll- 

S i forma mBy be obtained 
Iha, Dopuly Director , 
a and Alsanor Collego of 

aftM 

whom ihey should bo returned 
i§70 Or befDro UDCBmbor 

. Applications will not bo ack- 
fiOvYiiagca urjloss accorripanloa 
by a stampod 1 addrosaou Envoi 
' lope. 


Jgja&vvn &“s 

nujusx v/Ut intjudo »h "oinanl 
Ballon and admin Islmtlnn nr 
Literary eta 

mont will bi ... _ . 

Weak end the tutor will bo 
expected to allond for a mint- 
mum of four evoninas and one 
rporrung or arismoon por wook 
during lorm tlmo. 

Rntoa of pay for both vacant 
Ctos B4.49 por hour. 

Purthor psrtlcutnrs and apnlt- 
Uon form may bo obinTnod 
lho senior AtTminiairatlvo 
er ot A (td l aim tiuiliule, 
son Cardens, \v.l, 

, Appllcnllon forma nro return, 
ablo by 19 Docc-moor, 1975 . 


General Vacancies 





Overseas 


RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

£ 4 , 086 - 84,356 Kingston 

To oarry out research’ projects In the Social 
Servloes Department concerned with 
appraisal of the effectiveness or services 
provided and the Identification and 
assessment of the need for Improved or 
alternative services. This will Involve 
organization of surveys and studies within 
'different client groups and co-operation in 
surveys undertaken by voluntary 
organizations; co-ordination end analysis of 
statfslioal Information. 

Applicants should be graduates with 
relevant rosearoh ana statistics! 
experience, preferably In a 8oolal Services 
field. _ _ , . . , . 

Furlher Information from Mrs H. E. Bean, 
Principal Teaching and Development Officer 
on 01-649 6111, exf. 217. 

Application form and fob’ description from 
Director of Social Servloes (ref. RTW), 

8urrey House, 34 Eden Street, Kingston upon 
Thantes KT1 1DW. 

Closing date : December 29. 

SURREY 

COUNTY COUNCIL 


DARWIN COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

VICE- 

PRINCIPAL 

The Community College follows a concept in post 
secondary education which is new to Australia. 
It Is an autonomous council governed institution, 


which provides courses ol any type at any level 
lo suit the needs ol the community In Darwin and 
the Northern Territory. The college opened in 


March, 1974. 

Courses currently conducted range Irom sub-trade, 
basic skill and hobby courses, tftfttigh trade, tech- 
nical and eub-profeasional courses to diploma and 
degree standard. General proornmmee of study 
inolude technology, eclonco, commerce, business 
administration, liberal studies, creative and opplled 
arts, continuing education, teacher education end 
Australian linguistics.. 

The Counoll now Invites applications for liie posi- 
tion ot Vico-Principal. 

DUTIES ; 

The Vice-Principal will deputise for the Principal 
and will act as the Senior Academic Planner and 
Controller of Acadomio Services. The appointeo 
will also be responsible for coordinating iha 
academic activities ol the various schools and 
departments in the college and may bo required 
lo act as Chairman of the Academic Board. 

QUALIFICATIONS ! 

A University higher degree or Its equivalent, plus 
extensive experience in post secondary education. 

SALARY: $21 ,000. 

CONDITIONS ; 

Conditions are how under review by Council, but 
Include superannuation, liberal recreation leavo and 
long service leave. A study leave scheme, similar 
to those in Colleges of Advanced Education, Is now 
being investigated. 

Reasonable movement expenses to Darwin will be 
paid. A copy of the proposed conditions may be 
obtained from the Registrar. 

APPLICATIONS ; 

Applications should contain a curriculum vitae, the 
names and addresses of three professional referees 
and the dale when available to commence duty. 
Applications close Monday, 6th January, 1976, and 
should be addressed lo : 

Thp Registrar, 

• Darwin Community Collage 
P.O. Box 40146 
Caauarina NT Australia 5792 
Telephone 271233 




Courses 


tho School, the largest In Its fieltf for accountancy 
tuition for Chartered and Certified examinations; 

Is establishing an appointments service to sssist and , : 
guide students in their future careers. 

jt Is intended to appoint an experienced person , 
“with extensive knowledge of career opportunities both 
. in the, British Isles and overseas, for accountants In; 

; Practice, Industry, Commerce. 

Thd salary will recognise the (qualifications and 
experience demanded; and It ja not expected to be less 
i than £ 6 . 000 . • .■ •. 

. .Apply Irt writing to The Director of Studies. . 

; P^ma Roust, 2-7 Noilir.bMi London SCIA flLQ. Tab. 01 fit 1M* 
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Fellowships and Studentships 




THE LEVERHULME TRUST 
Research Awards 1976 

TJw .1 evcilnilmc Trustees, UiroiiRh their Research Anards Advisory 
C.imiiiiitcc, i»Ilw: — 

(l) FACULTY I'F.I,IA)WSHIPS IN EUROPEAN STUDIES 

A limited number of nwanli lo strengthen iha tc-icliins of ETurupsan 
Studies In iha unlvcnltiui of tbia country. These awards arc Intended 
lo aunt senior members of Uie sKiffs of unlvcnuiiH In iha United 
Kingdom to undertake advanced study or research in a European 
eiuninr or counirfoj. cxcIiiJIiik lho lirlllsli Isles, in Uictr particular 
field* of infer ml. Tho fellowships are designed lu enable scholars In 
Ibis cuuniry directly n consult tlicir academic coMeainiea in liuropa 
and to hare access to sources or original materials. 

Tins fellow mutt spend at least six taontlu in Europe normally In 
not ntnru tlun two scpaiato perioJf. 

Tiio award muclicd to lho fellowship may be expected to contribute 
tnw.irdi the direct costa InvolvCil fn the fellow’s study prourumme 
tutcii us tuHsUu-nce while ehrond, I revel lo and from Hie European 
country or countries In which the fellow wishes to study. Internal 
travel within Kite country or countries ami other Incidental expenses. 
The sward will not normally provide for salaries nr personal allow- 
niKCa, li will very si to nmonnt to meet the circumstances of each 
cue. but will nol normally exceed Ibo rate of £250 a mouth with n 
maximum total value of 12.000. 

The dosing dale lor applications (Form FF/10B) is the 
31st December, 1975. Tlie period of award may start from 
1st Juue, 1976, 

<11 ) SENIOR STUDENTSHIPS 

* r p to six studentships lo enable tliote tylm luve left university at 
least five ycurs spn lu return mid study Tiill-ilnio at n United K Inn Jam 
university, iirckrubly, hut not ncccsurlly, [or n' fit i Utcr decree.' 

Applic.i|its must be ur.tduDlcs of s United Kinailoin university wins 
ii,t n, it nlrcidy ha vs a |<tm-ijr<uhi:iia tlcprcc. Tficy m<»t Irave bent 
ediu-.itcd nt a Miiii>il nr ccli-v.il* In ilio United Ktiitfdum nr any utlter 
n.-irt of t lie Cnuiiiionwv.ilili. Tliey mutt be met tlnr nye of 27 nil 
1st t icli'htr <ii lliu ycur n| five nwurtl. 

‘Jhc iisv.\r»ls arc avsllahlo at AI.XOO a year for one nr two yi.oa. 
At the ill -crvcliiii ot Ilia (Tumnilttce u family nllnwiincit of nol iiinio 
itiuii il'iii per month nuiy bo paid ik[icnulng upon tin c-.indftlnii-s 
eirciimsi.'iiicci. 

Cnndl'hiMs must bo nvuil.ibfc for Interview In Loudon tti April! 
travel linn expense* v-illiln iha United Klnrdum will lie rcTiuitlcd. 


The cluMnjt dole lor applications (Form S5/211) Is 15Ui 
.la nu my. 197C. The period o£ award will normally itale 
from lsl October, 1976. 


(ill) OVERSEAS STUDENTSHIPS 

L'p !■> six Miijonldilin fur n period nf advanced blnJy or rrvv.itcli 
In uny Mitijoci nl nn instiinllun nr unlveraiiy or imlvetyi 


Fniropo or Nmiti America. 

At tin.- lime uf npiillcatliin cnndldatci dinulj be prj.ilnalca of n 
UniteJ Klny-Ioni niiiverMiy. IioMcm >,[ C.N.A.A. dciow-s or nblc to 
utility evidence of eijtilviilcnt educ.ition In tho United Khiyduni. Ihey 
should nlui have been cducoleJ at n school <>r scliuo's in Um United 
Ktnuit-'m or In uiiy uUior part ul tha C.^mmi.n-Atalili. Tliuy mutt 
be mirnnlly resident la tho United Khifcdimt and tinder Uie age of 
3U on 1st Octiibcr ill the year of Ilia award. 

Tha Y.ilua <>f the student 'hips is Cl.OM per year. In sddiUon. nn 
nmuunt of CM) vcitl be provided towards outfit and return past-iuex : 
add ill on a I smIs limed will bo avnil.iblo ubere the cost of ibe student's 
return pnvu,c cvccedi JLISO nr ta nuol abnormal inquiremeiita con- 
nected with the cutiric of stiidy. Two further idlun/irces may be paid 
at Uie difciviiun nf the Committed. Fltstly, ft inarrl.^e allowance of 


L2S per niunilt in a marricJ student when ncomip .uicJ by Ills wife, 
■tud secondly, to n student Mulna to a country where ilia cast of living 
is exocsslvdly liFpli, 

Tlia awards arc tenable for one year or two years If cireuautan 


other milar awards. Students will ha nsked on lenpinadun of an award 
lo make a tJiort report lo On Commuted on thoir snpcrienca during 
the period of study. 

Candidates must be nvilhhli! for Interview In London lata In March: 
travelling expenses within ilia United Kingdom will be refunded. 
Successful candidates will bo required lo undOTBO ■ medical exam (nation 
before confiimiioD of Ihtli avoids. 


The daring dale foe applications (Form 0/2H) is lSih 
January, 1976. Tho period of award will normally dais 
from 1st October. 1976. 


(Iv) EUROPEAN STUDENTSHIPS 

Up to eight studentships ot £1,200 -for one year for odvuetd 
tudy or rMoarefa In a centra of learning lit any European country 


study or reenroll fn a centra of learning in any European country 
other than the United Kingdom or .Ireland. Two further allowances 
may ba paid at the discretion of trie Committee. Firstly, a marriage 
alio wanes of 125 per moofU to It married student when accompanied by 


his wife, and secondly, to a stud oat going |a a country where tha cost 
of living Is excessively high. 

At Uib Urns of application cnndlJatss should be. graduate* of a 
United Kingdom university, holders of C.N.A.A. degrees, or able la 


show cvidoaca of equivalent education fn ibe United Kingdom. They 
should also have been educated at a school or acbools In tho United 
Kingdom or In any other pari of the Commonwealth. They mast bo 
normally nridoat In the United Kingdom and under tho ago of 30 ao 
1st October la the year of the award. 


Hie studentships are tenable only at or In connection with a 
university, college or similar institnuoo. They are not Intended for 
students who am wishing only lo Improve their knowledge ol modern 


laaauaga ; otlwrwUo no subject of study will be excluded but 
preference will be given to candidates who intend lo study In subiects 
normally grouped la the Aria and Social Studies Faculties of 
universities. 

The period r»f award normally begfata on 1st: October and students 
will he required on termination of we award to make a abort report 
to the Committee on tbelr experience during the year of study. TT»e 



nwanlfl- may not normally be aeld In conjunction trith another major 
award. 

Candidates most be available for Interview !n London In April l 
travelling expenses ■within the United Kingdom will be refunded. 

The doling data, for applications (Form E/2B) Is 15th 
January. 1976, The period of sward' will taomtaUy tUto 
from 1*1 October, J97e.. . . 

" The results or application*, for Die' above awards will be 
communicated to the candidates in April 1976. Application 
ronfcs end further HiformaDon from The Secretary, 
Research Awards Advisory Committee, The Levcrhulme 
Trust, 15-19 New Fetter Lane, London EC4A 1NR. Tele- 
phone : 01*248 1910, 


For Sale and Wanted 


Universities 

continued 

















